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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 



The Task Force on Social Work Research was appointed in 1988 by Lewis L. 
Judd, MD, then Director of the National Institute of Mental Health. The Task 
Force has been supported by funds from the National Institute of Mental Health 
and has received timely and valuable assistance from members of the NIMH 
staff. However, this report is solely the responsibility of the members 
of the Task Force on Social Work Research. It is not a report of the National 
Institute of Mental Health and does not necessarily reflect the opinions of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The report is also not a report of profes- 
sional associations in social work, although support from these associations 
for the recommendations of the report will be essential for their implementa- 
tion. 

In appointing the members of the Task Force, Dr. Judd asked thatthey examine 
the current status of research and research training throughout the profes- 
sion of social work. The recommendations in this report call for the expand- 
ed development of research resources throughout the profession to address 
critical practice issues in all fields of practice and at all levels of intervention. 
However, many of the references to existing research activities and to the 
potential sources of support for research development deal, in particular, with 
research in mental health. Key recommendations are addressed to research 
support programs at NIMH. The report thus reflects the current reality that 
federal support for research in the practice areas in which social work practi- 
tioners are most heavily involved comes primarily from mental health and 
health research agencies. 

One of the major concerns of the Task Force is the need to broaden the base 
of future support for research in social work to include a number of other 
federal human service agencies, as well as national foundations, in order to 
provide resources for the development of critically needed research in all social 
work practice areas. 

David M. Austin, PhD 

Chair, Task Force on Social Work Research 
November 1991 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Task Force on Social Work Research was appointed in 1988 by Lewis L. 
Judd, MD, Director, National Institute of Mental Health, following a series of 
meetings with professional associations in social work. The Task Force was 
asked to analyze the current state of research education, research resources, 
and research development in social work. The Task Force report describes the 
status of research development in social work, summarizes current issues, and 
makes recommendations for action in professional education, research career 
development, research dissemination, and research infrastructure develop- 
ment. 

Social workers have extensive firsthand knowledge about the impacts of 
critical social and health problems on individuals, families, and communities, 
and the service programs and social policies designed to help with such 
problems.Social work researchers over the years have made important contri- 
butions to improving the effectiveness of social service programs and social 
policies. There are today substantial resources within the profession for 
strengthening the knowledge base of professional practice through research. 
These include the 135,000 members of the National Association of Social 
Workers, the 4,000 faculty members in social work professional education 
programs, including 48 doctoral programs, and the thousands of service 
agencies in which social workers are employed. The combination of the 
knowledge and experience of researchers in social work can be a critically 
important resource in confronting some of the most devastating social prob- 
lems of our times. 

However, there is a crisis in the current development of research resources in 
social work. The contributions of practice-relevant research to the knowledge 
base of social work practice lag far behind the dynamic growth of the profes- 
sion and professional education. This has serious consequences for individu- 
als using social work services, for professional practitioners, for the credibility 
of the profession, and for the American society. Billions of dollars are boing 
spent for services to deal with critical social problems, including sei vices 
provided by social workers. Extremely little is being spent on research to 
improve the effectiveness of such services. 

Information from the surveys and other studies carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the Task Force provides information about the critical issues that affect 
the development of research resources within social work. Although social 
work professional education programs — baccalaureate and master's degrees— 
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include required courses on research methods, the effectiveness of such 
research education is limited by the lack of connections between the teaching 
of research methods and the teaching of methods of professional practice. 
Students also have limited opportunities to participate in practice-related 
research. Doctoral education in social work is marked by very limited sources 
of financial support for doctoral students and a lengthy educational/profes- 
sional career pattern which often extends more than 14 years from the begin- 
ning of master's degree studies to completion of the doctoral program, with 
intervening professional practice experience. There also are significant vari- 
ations in research training requirements among doctoral programs and few 
opportunities for doctoral students to participate in research prior to their 
dissertation researcn. Moreover, in the last decade, there has been no increase 
in either the annual number of social work doctoral graduates (200) or in the 
p r oportion of doctoral graduates from African American, Hispanic, Native 
American, and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds (12%). 

The number of social workers involved in research did increase during the 
1980s, particularly among faculty members in social work education pro- 
grams. Yet, the patterns of career development are marked by limited support 
for research careers within most social work education programs, little use of 
federal research career development resources, the negative impact of aca- 
demic tenure and promotion policies on the development of long-term re- 
search commitments, a lack of systematic arrangements for academic-service 
agency collaboration in practice-relevant research, the limited development of 
knowledge-building networks among researchers, and an absence of re- 
searcher/practitioner positions in service agencies. 

There has been an increase in research publications, primarily by faculty 
members in schools of social work. However, there is too little published 
research that deals with critical professional practice issues and contributes to 
a cumulative body of knowledge informing professional practice. Moreover, 
professional conferences, publications, and continuing education currently 
are not effective in making research-based information available to profes- 
sional practitioners. 

Throughout the profession, there is insufficient organizational support for 
research development. Only a small number of graduate social work education 
programs provide systematic support for an active, knowledge-building re- 
search program as part of their mission. The National Association of Social 
Workers and the Council on Social Work Education have not provided system- 
atic organizational support for research development within the profession. 
Across the entire federal government, none of the agencies that support 
research dealing with human service issues has a systematic program for 
supporting the development of research resources within social work. 

Nevertheless, the potential for more and better research in social work to 
address today's social problems is immense. Social workers are prepared to 
make available their knowledge and their access to service programs for this 
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needed research to improve the effectiveness of services. Accordingly, the 
Task Force report recommends a program of action which includes: 

• Increased support for research development in social work education pro- 
grams, including collaborative research partnerships with service agencies; 

• Establishment of an Office of Social Work Mental Health Research Develop- 
ment within the National Institute of Mental Health, including responsibility 
for: 

a program of Social Work Research Development Center awards for 
schools of social work or consortiums of schools and service agencies, 
and 

a 15-month Intensive Research Development Workshop for social work 
researchers in mental health; 

• Creation of an Institute for the Advancement of Social Work Research with 
support from the National Association of Social Workers, the Council on Social 
Work Education, the National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of 
Social Work, the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education, and the 
Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors; 

• Establishment of a staff position for research advocacy in the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; and 

• Establishment of a staff position for research education development in the 
Council on Social Work Education. 

If acted upon promptly, these recommendations, and the others set forth in the 
Task Force report, will contribute to more effective treatment and care pro- 
vided by social workers and the improvement of the physical, mental, and 
social well-being of countless numbers of Americans. 
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SECTION I 



NATURE AND CAUSES 
OF THE CRISIS IN 
SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 



PROLOGUE 

Every profession depends upon scholarship, and social work is no exception. 
Scholarship can take the form of critical examination of policy proposals that 
affect the practice of the profession, development and evaluation of new 
modes of practice, preparation of textbooks and other teaching materials, and 
descriptions of individual practice experiences. Research studies that involve 
the systematic gathering and analysis of information about practice and the 
conditions that affect practice are a particularly importantform of professional 
scholarship. In the field of social wor!„ the objective of research is to improve 
professional practice by contributing to the cumulative body of knowledge 
about effective ways of dealing with critical social problems. Specifically, 
research in social work inv jlves the study of preventive interventions, treat- 
ment of acute psychosocial problems, care and rehabilitation of individuals 
with severe, chronic difficulties, community development interventions, or- 
ganizational administration, and the effects of social policy actions on the 
practice of social work. 

The Task Force on Social Work Research was established to examine present 
and potential research resources within the profession of social work. It was 
appointed by Lewis L Judd, MD, Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), in October 1908, following consultations with the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW), the Council on Social Wc. k Education 
(CSWE), the National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of Social 
Work (NADD), and the Group for t'ie Advancement of Doctoral Education in 
Social Work (GADE). 

In establishing the Task Force, Judd said: 

... we are entering an era when all modern and credible human and health 
service disciplines are increasingly seeing it as their fundamental respon- 
sibility to participate in advancing the knowledge bases of those scientific 
fields that are fundamental to their disciplines. The question is for social 
work to now become a full contributor to, as well as a consumer of, 
relevant research (1988). 

The Task Force was charged with examining the role of social work research 
not only in mental health and mental disorders, but also in other areas of social 
work prac je. According to the letter of appointment by Judd (1988), "The 
focus of the Task Force should be broad, and address the following general 
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issues with regard to the role of the individual social worker. What is the current 
state of research in social work? What should be the role of research in social 
work?" 

Accordingly, the mission of the Task Force on Social Work Research was: 

To support the development of research resources within the profession 
of social work in order to strengthen and advance the scientific knowledge 
base for professional practice— including direct practice, the design and 
development of service programs, community development, and social 
policy analysis, with respect to problems of serious social concern. 

Members of the Task Force set up the following framework for its activities: 

Just as professional practice in social work involves many fields of 
practice which deal with a wide range of critical social problems, so the 
scope of knowledge-building research in social work is diverse. It entails 
a variety of interrelated information-gathering and analytic methods 
appropriate to the research questions being addressed. These research 
methods include, among others, qualitative and quantitative field re- 
search, individual and comparative case studies, historical analysis, 
analysis of secondary data sources, evaluations of natural experiments, 
and quasi-experimental and experimental studies. 

The Task Force met 10 times, beginning in the fall of 1988 (a chronology of its 
activities appears in Appendix A). The Task Force initiated a series of fact- 
finding studies, including surveys of faculty members, research teachers, 
directors of practicums, and deans and directors in schools of social work; 
graduates of social work doctoral programs; doctoral students who have 
fulfilled all requirements except their dissertation; NASW members who are 
researchers; and a sample of all NASW members (see Appendix B for a list of 
studies). There were also two studies of research publications in social work 
journals, a study of research currici'lums in doctoral programs, an analysis of 
introductory social work practice textbooks, and a study of federal legislation 
that deals with funding for research and research training. NIMH staff mem- 
bers provided information aoout research and research training grant awards 
to social work researchers and schools of social work. Information from these 
studios is included in the body of this report. 

Members of the Task Force have talked with officers and members of many 
social work associations. Written suggestions were received f ron i a number of 
these groups, which are identified in Appendix C. Five open meetings were 
held at the CSWE Annual Program Meetings and the NASW Professional 
Conferences. The Chair of the Task Force presented periodic progress reports 
to the boards of directors of NASW and CSWE, to membership meetings of 
N ADD and GADE, and to the National Advisory Mental Health Council of NIMH. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 



. . . . A sustained and credible program of research is. . . essential to a 
profession's self-respect and to its ability to maintain the positive regard 
of outsiders whose opinions help support and legitimize the profession's 
endeavors. No profession can afford any equivocation on the importance 
of research (Fanshel, 1980, p.3). 

As never before, social work needs better, more demonstrably effective 
intervention technologies to use with client populations that present 
increasingly chronic and difficult problems. Professional practitioners 
simply require more usable informat on about what works with whom, 
under what circumstances (McMahon, Reisch, & Patti, 1991, p. 5). 

The benefits of social work research extend beyond the profession itself to 
society at large. Social workers are one of the largest gi oups of human service 
specialists in the United States (there are over 400,000 of them), and they 
confront some of the most severe and recalcitrant human problems in our 
society, Among the persons who use social work services are: 

• adults with severe and persistent mental disorders, such as 

schizophrenia; 

• children and adolescents with mental disorders; 

• adults and children who are the victims of spousal abuse, child 

abuse, and other forms of family violence; 

• families disrupted by conflict; 

• men and women addicted to drugs and alcohol; 

• individuals who suffer from comorbidity, that is, the combination of 

mental disorder and addiction; 

• children at risk, runaways, school dropouts, and delinquents; 

• teenagers with unintended pregnancies and children raising children; 

• unemployed adults and families trapped in persistent poverty; 

• neighborhoods afflicted by economic and physical deterioration and 

escalating violence; 

• individuals who are homeless, including the mentally ill; 

• persons with the HIV infection or an AIDS diagnosis; 

• older persons with age-related disabilities; and 

• individuals affected by chronic illness or disability. 

These human problems inflict pain and suffering on millions of individuals and 
families. They also place a heavy financial burden on families, communities, 
and the nation. It is estimated, for example, that in 1989 the cost of direct care 
for persons with mental disorders in the United States was $65 billion (National 
Institute of Mental Health [NIMH], 1991, p. 29). 

The scope of social work practice has expanded greatly in the last 3 decades in 
response to these complex problems. It now includes perinatal social work, 
gerontological social work, oncology social work, psychiatric social work, and 
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hospital social work, as well as social work services in the U.S. military and in 
employee assistance programs throughout business and industry. Mental 
health services aro provided by social workers in public psychiatric hospitals, 
for-profit psychiatric hospitals, community mental health centers, residential 
treatment centers, psychosocial rehabilitation centers, and private practice. 
Social workers are essential members of the professional staff in public 
elementary and secondary schools. They work in neighborhood community 
development, with immigrants and refugees, in public policy analysis, and as 
administrators of major governmental and nonprofit service organizations — 
including nearly one fourth of all state mental health departments. 

Th^re is a substantial body of social, behavioral, and biological research on 
many of the underlying causes of the human problems social workers address. 
But there are many gaps in our knowledge about "what works" — that is, about 
the most effective policies and programs to prevent such problems and the 
most effective means of helping individuals, families, and communities when 
they do occur. Designing research to determine what works requires both the 
knowledge and insights that come from experience in helping persons with 
these problems and mastery of the scientific methodologies necessary to 
study the complex interactions among individuals, families, and communities 
that may affect the outcome of services. The National Plan for Research on 
Child and Adolescent Mental Disorders notes: 

The child and adolescent mental health field urgently needs the new 
knowledge that research can contribute. . . .Given the diversity of research 
needs and opportunities, no single specialty is likely to be the core; rather, 
that role probably will be shared among several disciplines. . . .The four 
'core' mental health disc J plines— psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric 
social work, and psychiatric nursing — have been, and continue to be, key 
sources of researchers on child and adolescent mental disorders. . . . 
Although a broad range of disciplines might provide needed research 
personnel, the lack of incentives and of well-structured career paths now 
results in relatively few recruits (U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, 1 990, pp. 33-34). 

Such research might, for example, take on the questions of what combinations 
of medications and psychosocial treatment are most effective for severe 
mental illness; when support for families is preferable to out-of-home care for 
children who are maltreated; what combinations of economic assistance, 
training, and personal empowerment are most effective in helping victims of 
family violence; what combinations of family supports and professional 
services are most effective in enabling very elderly persons to remain in the 
community; and how services can be most effectively organized and financed 
to provide effective care and rehabilitation. 

This is not to say that social work research has stood still during the past 3 
decades. On the contrary, the scope of research studies directed by social 
workers has broadened. Most of these researchers are in schools of social 



work and most are graduates of doctoral prog, ams in schools of social work. 
Many of their studies have made contributions to the body of knowledge about 
the conditions that social work practitioners deal with and to the improvement 
of practice in a wide variety of service areas. Several of these studies have 
made highly visible contributions to the development of more effective service 
programs and social policies. Examples include: 

In the area of services for individuals with severe and persistent mental 
disorders, including schizophrenia, Gerald Hogarty and colleagues at the 
Western Psychiatric Institute, University of Pittsburgh, have developed 
and tested new models of family psychoeducation for the care of persons 
with schizophrenia; these models have sharply reduced the incidence of 
^hospitalization. Mary Ann Test at the School of Social Work, University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, and Leonard Stein, also a\ UW-Madison, have 
developed and tested a model of assertive community treatment teams, 
working with individuals with the most severe forms of mental disorder, 
a model that is being replicated in numerous communities across the 
country. Steven Segal at the School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley, has demonstrated the reliability of a model of 
psychiatric emergency evaluation and conducted research in long-term 
supervised care of the adult seriously mentally ill. Segal, at Berkeley, and 
Thomas Powel! at the School of Social Work, University of Michigan, are 
currently carrying out research on the role of self-help and peer-support 
groups in community care for persons with severe mental illness. John 
Brekke at the School of Social Work, University of Southern California, is 
developing a model of critical implementation factors in community 
support programs for persons with severe mental disorders, 

In the area of child welfare, the foster care studies over many years by 
David Fanshel, Columbia University School of Social Work, have contrib- 
uted to changes in child welfare practice throughout the United Sta as. 

In the area of services for families with children who have been abused, 
faculty at the School of Social Work, University of Washington, and 
colleagues at the Homebuilders Program and at the School of Social 
Work, University of Utah, have developed and tested a model of family 
preservation services to prevent unnecessary removal of children from 
their families, methods that are now being applied in states and commu- 
nities across the country. 

In the area of income supports, research on child support payments 
carried out by Irwin Garfinkel at the School of Social Work, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, has led to public policy changes at both state and 
federal levels, resulting in increased income for thousands of single- 
parent households. 

In the area of psychosocial counseling, the development and testing of 
task-centered casework by William Reid of the School of Social Service 
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Administration, University of Chicago, and the School of Social Welfare, 
State University of New York at Albany, have resulted in major changes 
in the practice of social casework over the past 20 years. 

In the area of long-term care, the research of Rosalie Kane of the Rand 
Corporation and the School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, has 
contributed to the widespread development of community care alterna- 
tives to institutional care. Similarly, the research of Elaine Brody at the 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center has provided critical information about the 
impact of care responsibility on family caregivers. 

In addition to the expanded scope of social work practice and research, the 
profession has grown in sheer numbers in the last 30 years. The number of 
NASW members, for example, rose from 20,000 in 1956 to 135,000 in 1991. 
Similarly, social work education has burgeoned from 53 graduate schools of 
social work in 1952 to 117 graduate schools and 400 undergraduate programs 
today. 

Nonetheless, the development of research resources in social work has lagged 
far behind the growth of the profession and has failed to meet the needs of 
practitioners, who must work in increasingly specialized and complex areas of 
practice. There has been no increase throughc t the pa it decade in the n umber 
of graduates from doctoral programs, who remain at some 200 a year or about 
5% of the current number of social work educators. Also, during the past 
decade, NIMH- -the largest source of competitive awards for research and 
research training in social work— awarded research grants in these areas to 
only 18 of the 48 graduate schools of social work with doctoral programs. 
Furthermore, only 12 social workers are currently receiving NIMH research 
training support in predoctoral programs and only five social work researchers 
in the United States are currently receiving NIMH support in specialized 
postdoctoral research training. 

Increased resources are needed for research on a wide amy of human 
problems and conditions that involve social work services. Within the field of 
mental health, more and better research about schizophrenia and other forms 
of severe mental illness is needed, as is research on the mental disorders of 
children and adolescents. According to A National Plan fcr Schizophrenia 
Research, "A critical requirement exists for training individuals who combine 
clinical skills with the capacities for rigorous research on mental illness" 
(National Institute of Mental Health [NIMH], 1988, p. 40). In addition, the 
National Prevention Coalition, in cooperation with NIMH and the Institute of 
Medicine, is working to identify the most promising areas of research concern- 
ing the prevention of mental disorders and other behavioral problems. As the 
American Psychiatric Association (APA) has noted in Psychiatric Research 
Report, there is a particular need for research on psychosocial interventions: 

Over the past decade, important strides have been made in psychosocial 
treatment research. . . The field has also been under increasing pressure 
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from both public agencies and private insurance companies to provide 

evidence of the efficacy and safety of mental health care practices Yet, 

there is still a surprising paucity of psychosocial treatment research!,] 
given the use of psychotherapy as a major mode of treatment in psychia- 
try, and even more so in mental health generally A significant barrier 

to psychosocial treatment research has been the fact that funding in this 
area has been meager relative to support for research on biological 
therapies. This is particularly troubling when one considers that psycho- 
therapy research relies solely on governmentfunding, unlike psychophar- 
macological research, for example, which enjoys enormous additional 
support from industry (1991, p. 1). 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 

Research in social work began with the emergence of social work as an 
organized profession at the turn of the century. The Task Force believes that 
current issues in social work research are best understood against that 
background. 

Four trends in social work research are particularly important for an under- 
standing of the current status of research development. The first is the shift 
from research studies located primarily in social service agencies to research 
studies located primarily in universities, particularly in schools of social work. 
The second is the development of doctoral education as a research degree 
rather than as a r ofessional practice degree. The third is the increasing 
importance in baccalaureate and master's degree programs of research on 
practice effectiveness. And the fourth is the lack of substantial progress in 
research development in social work during the 1980s after an increase in the 
attention given to research during the 1970s. 

Early Development of Social Work Research 

Social work research emerged from the concept of "scientific philanthropy," 
which originated in England and the United Sta^s at the turn of the century. 
Detailed studies of household conditions in Eny.^nd (Booth, 1904) and analy- 
ses of statistics on household income in the United States (Hunter, 1904) led to 
the identification of major causes of household poverty. Case records of 
charitable agencies were analyzed to shed light on the social conditions that led 
to or intensified individual problems and to guide social policies aimed at 
specific aspects of poverty. A classic example is the study of deserted wives 
reported by Mary Richmond (1895). Early college courses, such as the social 
ethics course taught by Francis Peabody at Harvard University, emphasized 
social investigation and its implications for social policy. 

An important early study was the Pittsburgh Survey (1907) supported by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It was an elaborate form of social investigation in 
which well-known social welfare leaders carried out a series of studies about 
conditions in that city. One result of the survey, which identified industrial 
accidents as the most important cause of household poverty, was the move- 
ment for workmen's compensation laws. Studies of workirg conditions of 
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women in factories were cond jcted by residents of Chicago's Hull House, and 
systematic surveys of neighborhood conditions were carried out by residents 
of other settlement houses. These provided factual information in support of 
a number of social reform proposals during the Progressive Era. One forward- 
looking result of these studies was the establishment of the U.S. Children's 
Bureau as a national center for research on social conditions affecting women 
and children. 

Research and the Development of Social Work as a Profession 

In 1904, a full-time, 1-year program of social work training began at the New 
York School of Philanthropy. Under the leadership of Samuel Lindsey, a 
professor of economics on leave from Columbia University, the program 
emphasized education in the social sciences. It focused on analysis of social 
conditions and design of social reforms, although later its emphasis shifted to 
training for direct practice. From the beginning of social work education, 
research training was included in the professional curriculum. The New York 
School established a Social Research Bureau in 1906. In 1907, the Russell Sage 
Foundation awarded grants to three other schools of social work (in Boston, 
Chicago, and St. Louis) to support similar developments. Edith Abbott, first 
Dean of the School of Social Service Administration at the University of 
Chicago, emphasized social policy research as a central element of the 
curriculum. She also initiated the Social Service Review, a major publication 
for social policy research. 

Further development of social welfare research continued under the auspices 
of such organizations as the Russell Sage Foundation and the Commonwealth 
Fund. National associations of agencies, such as the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, the Child Welfare League, and the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, sponsored research on the organization of social 
services. 

The Social Work Research Group (SWRG) was organized in 1949 with member- 
ship open to all persons who had an interest in social welfare research. 
Researchers were employed largely by councils of social agencies and by 
individual social agencies. Among the latter was the Community Service 
Society of New York, which received support from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund for a study of the effectiveness of social casework. In 1956, SWRG became 
part of the newly formed National Association of Social Workers. One 
requirement for NASW membership was graduation from a 2-year postbacca- 
laureate program in social work. This requirement excluded social welfare 
researchers from academic disciplines other than social work. 

Specific attention to researchers within NASW was short-lived. NASW pro- 
vided staff support for a Council on Social Work Research that had 600 
members in 1964, but identification of members by specialty area was 
eliminated soon thereafter in favor of an emphasis on professional concerns 
common to all social workers. Thus, recognition of a distinctive network of 
social work researchers within NASW was ended. Although national confer- 
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ences on research issues were held from time to time with the support of 
private foundations and federal agencies, little effort was made by NASW to 
develop research resources in the profession from the mid-1960s through the 
1980s. ^ 

During the 1950s and 1960s, attention was focused on research studies that 
investigated the effectiveness of social services. Early studies were based in 
agencies, such as the Community Service Society of Nev /ork. In 1953, the 
School of Social Service Administration at the University of Chicago estab- 
lished a research center that emphasized the study of social work practice. In 
1956, a similar research center was established at the Columbia University 
School of Social Work. Beginning in 1956, the first in a series of four national 
conferences on social work research was held. In 1960, th e first compilation of 
social work research studies was published by the University of Ch icago under 
the title of Social Work Research. NIMH provided funds for several of these 
research studies, particularly after 1956, when Mental Health Project grants 
were initiated. The Social Security Administration and the Children's Bureau 
also provided support for studies of social work effectiveness. 

Doctoral Education in Social Work 

The first doctoral programs in graduate schools of social work were estab- 
lished in 1915 at Bryn Mawr College and in 1924 at the University of Chicago. 
Both programs emphasized social policy research. The growing number of 
graduate schools of social work (53 in 1952) became more firmly integrated 
within colleges and universities during the 1940s and 1950s. Expectations that 
faculty members have the doctorate led a number of schools of social work to 
organize a program of doctoral studies. Some of these programs offered a 
Doctor of Social Work (DSW) degree, which generally was awarded by the 
professional school of social work. Others offered a Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) 
degree, which was usually awarded by the graduate division of the university. 
The curriculum structures of the two types of doctoral programs were rela- 
tively similar, however, and both included requirements for dissertation 
research (Crow& Kinoelsperger, 1975). 

Research training was an important component of these doctoral programs. 
Research specialists among the social work faculty often carried the initial 
responsibility for developing the doctoral program and for chairing disserta- 
tion committees. However, the primary objective of these early programs was 
to prepare experienced social work practitioners to become scholarly teaching 
faculty rather than to prepare research specialists (Abbott, 1985). 

From 1953 through 1955, the CSWE Committee on Advanced Curriculum in 
Social Work published three monographs (hat dealt with doctoral education. 
In 1961, CSWE appointed an Aivisory Committee on Advanced Education to 
examine existing doctoral programs. It reported that "a central objective of a 
doctoral program ... is to motivate and equip the student for creative and 
independent scholarship." A meeting of doctoral program directors led to the 
1976 formation of the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education in 
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Social Work (GADE). The purpose of this organization was to share information 
about doctoral education within the profession through annual conferences, 
From 1960 through 1980, the number of doctoral programs in social work 
increased from 10to 32. Fifteen more programs wern established in the 1980s. 

Recent Developments in Social Work Research 

From the 1960s through the 1980s, research activities in social welfare shifted 
from community service agencies to schools of social work and their respec- 
tive universities. As governmental social service programs expanded, councils 
of social agencies and nonprofit social service agencies narrowed their activi- 
ties to the direct provision of services. Universities were more likely than 
community agencies to obtain research funds for e/aluating the effectiveness 
of demonstration projects that were initiated under federal auspices and for 
studying the effects of national social policies. The long-term effect was to 
foster the development of research in social work as an academic activity that 
was separate from the operation of social service agencies. As Fanshel noted, 
"... formidable institutional boundaries often stand in the way of collaboration 
between [university-based] researchers and practitioners" (1980, p. 9). 

In the 1970s, social work faculty often wrote about issues of research method- 
ology and about the importance of strengthening the research competency of 
social workers. In 1977, NASW began the publication of Social Work Research 
and Abstracts. In the same year, the George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work, Washington University, St. Louis, initiated the Journal of Social Service 
Research. In 1991, Sage Publications, Inc., began the journal Research on 
Social Work Practice, 

A landmark 1977 Conference on Research Priorities in Social Work Education 
was held in New Orleans under the sponsorship of CSWE. A year later, a 
Conference on the Future of Social Work Research was held in San Antonio 
under the sponsorship of NASW. Both conferences received financial support 
from NIMH. While these conferences promoted the development of research 
activities within individual schools of social work, there was little systematic 
follow-up at the national level by either of the sponsoring organizations. 
However, six conferences on research issues were held in the period fro m 1988 
to mid-1991, with three additional regional conferences scheduled before the 
end of 1991 . Several of these conferences have received funding support from 
NIMH. 

A major development in the 1970s was the effortto bring research and practice 
together in professional degree programs by emphasizing the role of research 
in evaluating the effectiveness of professional practice (Bloom & Fischer, 
1982). This effort developed single case study methods to evaluate individual 
clinical practice. Similarly, it emphasized the use of program evaluation 
methods in administrative assessments of the effectiveness of agency service 
programs (Tripodi, 1987). These developments highlighted the growing use of 
"scientific" research methods for testing new interventions, performing pro- 
gram evaluation and quality assurance, and strengthening and extending the 
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knowledge base of the profession. In 1986, the National Center for Policy and 
Practice was established in affiliation with NASW. It houses the Harriet M. 
Bartlett Database on Practice Research, which contains summaries of pub- 
lished and unpublished reports of research on social work practice. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, there has been an increase in the number of 
doctoral graduates who are actively engaged in research and publication. Most 
are faculty members of graduate schools of social work. Their studies encom- 
pass a wide range of professional practice fields, but only a limited number of 
social work researchers are concentrated in any single field. During this period, 
research studies reported positive results from specific social work interven- 
tions applied to specific social problems. Yet, the development of systematic 
support for research within social work was very limited. Furthermore, federal 
funding for research education in social work was reduced as part of the 
general decrease in federal funding for clinical and research training and a shift 
in the use of funds in NIMH from the support of predoctoral to the support of 
specialized postdoctoral research training. 

At the end of the 1980s, concerns about the future development of research 
within NASW and other professional associations in social work led to a series 
of meetings between the leaders of professional associations in social work 
and the director of NIMH, and subsequently to the appointment of the Task 
Force on Social Work Research. After nearly 3 years' examination of a wide 
range of information about the status of research within the profession, the 
Task Force has concluded that there is today a crisis in social work 
research. 

THE CRISIS IN SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 

The critical need to develop research resourcescomes at a ti me when the social 
work profession is expanding dramatically, both with regard to the number of 
students and practitioners and with regard to the quantity, scope, and com- 
plexity of the social problems that confront practitioners. The dimensions of 
this crisis in social work research are evident in the many materials that the 
Task Force has reviewed. Some problemsare similarto those that characterize 
the development of research resources in other professions, such as medicine 
and nursing. And some aspects of this crisis are part of a larger issue involving 
the role of the university in society. As noted by Derek Bok, former Harvard 
University President, "Whether you are looking at entire schools, like schools 
of education, or schools of public administration or social work, whether you 
look within schools at what is really strong. . . you are struck by what an inverse 
correlation there is between what society needs from these institutions and 

what we are taking most seriously If you take some of the basic problems 

facing ou^ society and then make a list of all the things that a university could 
contribute . . . and ask yourself how do all these things rank in the list of 
priorities of the modern university, one is struck by how low they rank" (Los 
Angeles Times, 1990, p. A-5). 
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Certain aspects of the crisis in research are, however, unique to the social work 
profession. Indeed, many of the current problems were identified in the 
summary report of the 1978 National Conference on the Future of Social Work 
Research (Fanshel, 1980). These problems involve both the amount of research 
resources and research production and the qunlity of the research being 
carried out; that is, the extent to which the research adds significantly to the 
body of knowledge underlying social work practice. The responsibility for 
initiating action to respond to the current crisis rests primarily upon the 
leadership organizations of the profession and upon others who look to social 
work for effective service and leadership in dealing with the myriad problems 
of contemporary life in the United States. The following attributes of the crisis 
are particularly noteworthy: 

• There is a paucity of social work research and researchers in critical areas of 
social work practice. In this profession with over 400,000 practitioners and 
4,200 educators, fewer than 900 persons have published any research since 
1985. The research done by these individuals is dispersed across more than 30 
different areas of social work practice. The membership in the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW) has increased by more than 50% during 
the past decade \from 80,000 to 135,000). However, fewer than 500, or one half 
of 1%, of these members identify their primary professional activity as re- 
search. Moreover, the number of graduates, from an increasing number of 
doctoral programs, has remained at some 200 persons a year, for an average 
of less than 5 persons per program. 

• The amount and quality of research in social work are inadequate to meet the 
profession's need for knowledge. Doctoral graduates publish, on average, only 
one paper of any type in a peer-reviewed journal every 2 years. The average 
doctoral graduate makes only one conference presentation every 2 years. 
Doctoral graduates who teach report that only 15% of their time is devoted to 
research. Among the research-based articles that appeared in social work 
journals during the 1980s, more than half were reports of survey studies on 
nonprobability samples or individual case studiesfor which neither validity nor 
reliability could be established. And there have been only very limited efforts 
by social work researchers to apply for competitive research funds at the 
national level. 

• A critical gap exists between the studies being carried out by researchers in 
schools of social work and the knowledge needs of social work practitioners 
and the service agencies in which they work. In fact, this is the problem most 
frequently pointed out by social work practitioners to members of the Task 
Force. The current pattern of social work research is determined largely by 
individual faculty members. Their choices of research oics are shaped 
primarily by university expectations and available resource ather than by the 
needs of practitioners or service users. In particular, there is an increasingly 
serious gap between the educational and research needs of workers in public 
social services (including mental health services and child welfare/family 
preservation services) and the curriculums and research in social work educa- 
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tion programs. Among the unmet needs of practitioners are consistent meth- 
ods of psychosocial problem assessment, information about the comparative 
effectiveness of alternative interventions under specificconditions, and guides 
for the most prudent use of limited resources. 

• Current patterns of research dissemination are fragmented and inefficient in 
getting research-based information to social work practitioners. Only 10% of 
the sessions at NASW Professional Conferences and CSWE Annual Program 
Meetings include research-based information. Few continuing education 
programs present research-based information or research methods. Fewer 
than half of the conference presentations made by persons who obtained their 
doctoral degrees in the 1980s have taken place at social work conferences, and 
fewer than half of their publications are in social work journals. Of all social 
work journals, only Social Work is read consistently by as many as 30% of the 
members of NASW. Research results appear to be published primarily for 
other researchers and are shaped largely by criteria for achieving academic 
recogn» fi on. 

• There are critical problems in how research is taught at every level of social 
work education. In general, the teaching of methods is separate from and 
unrelated to the teaching of professional practice methods. The basic texts 
used to teach practice methods do not convey information about the relation 
between research and practice. Indeed, they seldom refer to research-based 
data as a useful source from which to derive practice principles. Students have 
few opportunities to participate in "hands-on" research experiences. The 
majority of programs do not offer formal, structured, or consistent opportuni- 
ties to do research as part of the practicum. Moreover, state licensing exami- 
nations require only minimal knowledge about research. 

• There are, in particular, critical problems in the research education offered in 
social work doctoral programs. 

Requirements that deal with research methodology and specialized 
research technology, including statistical analysis, vary widely among 
doctoral programs. Many doctoral graduates and current doctoral stu- 
dents express dissatisfaction with the quality of the research content in 
their doctoral education. Relatively few doctoral students acquire consis- 
tent, hands-on research experience before beginning their dissertation. 

Although the number of doctoral programs in social work increased 
during the 1980s, the annual number of graduates has remained the 
same. At the end of the 1980s, there were many more part-time doctoral 
students, and these students were taking longer to complete the degree. 
While the proportion of women doctoral students and graduates in- 
creased to 67% during the 1980s, the proportion of students and gradu- 
ates from African American, Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, and Native 
American backgrounds did not increase; rather, they remained stable at 
about 12%. 
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On the average, social workers who complete doctoral education spend 
Hyenrsfrom the beginning of their graduate education to the completion 
of doctoral studies, at which point they are 39 years old. This includes 6 
to 7 years of professional experience between the master's degree and 
the commencement of doctoral studies. Research education received 
during the master's degree program is usually repeated in the doctoral 
program. Doctoral graduates do not begin active careers in research until 
they are in their late 30s or early 40s. Relatively few persons are attracted 
to such a protracted pattern of advanced study and career development. 
Accordingly, only some 400 persons are admitted each year to all social 
work doctoral programs, and only half of that group is likely to complete 
the degree program. 

Financial support for doctoral and postdoctoral students is virtually 
nonexistent. Nationwide, only 12 predoctoral social work research fel- 
lows and 5 postdoctoral fellows are being supported through NIMH. 
Moreover, when National Research Service Award (NRSA) fellowships 
are available, they are inadequate (currently $8,800 a year) for midcareer 
individuals, who may have a family to support. Many potential research- 
ers do not consider doctoral education because of the immense financial 
sacrifices required. For those who do, the nect >sity for outside employ- 
ment further extends the time required for doctoral education and dilutes 
the effectiveness of such education. 

• Existing organizational and funding resources are not sufficient to support 
research development in social work. 

There is no organizational structure at the national level — either within 
the social work profession or within social work education — that system- 
atically supports and promotes research development. 

There is a profound shortage of federal funds for social and behavioral 
research concerning service programs, technologies, and policies in the 
critical areas in which social workers are involved. 

There is no office within any federal agency that is responsible for 
supporting the development of research resources within social work. 
The resources in this area pale in comparison to those available for other 
professions. 

There is no systematic support for research development within most 
schools of social work. 

There is a scarcity of communication networks among social work 
researchers in professional practice areas. 

• Few social work researchers are included in the national bodies that 
determine research priorities and government research policies pertinent to 
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social work practice. These include standing Initial Review Groups (IHGs), 
special IRGs, study panels, and task forces. Also, there are few social work 
researchers on the staffs of major national research funding bodies, including 
federal agencies and national foundations. 

The crisis in research development in social work comes at a time of intensified 
debate about the role of research in colleges and universities, particularly 
about the balance between research and teaching and about the nature of 
university-based research (Boyer, 1990). It is also a time of increased concern 
about the gap between what the university teaches and what the larger society 
needs to know. The 1984 Report of the Task Force on Quaiity in Social Work 
Education of the National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools* of 
Social Work emphasized that "Knowledge development" is one of the three 
principal missions of social work education (1986). Derek Bok, writing about 
the role of research in professional schools, including schoola of social work, 
has said, "The central purpose of all of these [professional] schools is to 
prepare students for specialized careers and to investigate problems that 
practitioners have to confront in their working lives. There would be no 
convincing justification for these facilities if they did not concern themselves 
primarily with questions of practical interestto their professions" (1990, p. 10). 

The social work profession has access to substantial resources within service 
agencies and professional education programs to respond to this crisis and to 
support an expanded development of research in both quantity and quality. In 
the sections that follow, the Task Force lays out the dimensions of the current 
crisis in research development — research education, research careers and 
productivity, research dissemination, and organizational supportsfor research 
development. A plan of action is proposed to nr.jet social work's need for 
research and to improve the quality of research that addresses issues in social 
work practice at the direct service, program, and policy levels. 

Key elements in this plan of action are: 

• An Office of Social Work Mental Health Research Development in NIMH that 
is responsible for an expanded program of recruitment, research training, and 
research career development related to mental health research priorities; 

• A program of Social Work Research Development Center awards, including 
flexiblefunds for research infrastructure development and support of develop- 
mental research projects in mental health; 

• A National Institute for the Advancement of Research in Social Work with 
responsibility tor supporting research developmentthroughoutthe profession 
in all practice areas with the support of national professional associations in 
social work; 

• A staff position for research development advocacy in NASW and a staff 
position for research education development in ^:#WE; 
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• Improved research education in baccalaureate and master's degree 
programs; 

• Improved research education in doctoral programs; 

• Strengthened research support structures in schools of social work; and 

• The development of research partnerships between schools of social work 
and service agencies. 

Social work is a dynamic practice profession with a large and growing body of 
practitioners working in a diverse range of programs— from perinatal services 
to gerontological services, from prevention and developmental programs to 
rehabilitation and long-term care programs— and with professional practice 
methods which include services for individuals, families and small groups, 
community organization and community development, program develop- 
ment and organizational administration, as well as policy analysis and policy 
advocacy. There are also more than 500 social work academic programs at 
baccalaureate, master's, and doctoral levels. 

Research — about social problems, about the underlying human conditions 
that practitioners deal with in everyday practice, and about the effects of 
particular practice methods— has been an important part of the development 
of social work and social woik education. But today, the contributions of 
research in social work to the knowledge base of the profession, and to the 
knowledge base of other practice professions, are severely limited. The 
development of research and research resources within social work lags far 
behind the growth of the profession. This can have serious consequences for 
individuals using sociai work services, for professional practitioners, for the 
credibility of the profession and for families, communities, and society. 
However, the combination of the knowledge and practice experience of 
researchers in social work can be a critically important resource for confronting 
some of the most devastating social problems of our times. 
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SECTION II 



RESEARCH EDUCATION 
IN SOCIAL WORK 



. . .it is no accident that universities have failed to address the issues 
of poverty and competitiveness more effectively, for universities are 
captive to the very social values and priorities that caused these 

problems in the first place Serious investigation of these issues 

is expensive, and money must be raised to finance the research. 
Without a constant and substantial flow of funds, good scholars and 
students will not be attracted to the field and intellectual progress 
will be inhibited. Yet in contrast to research in most fields of science 
and medicine, the money available for research c l social problems 
has fluctuated widely from one period to another. The same is true 
of funding for schools of education, social work, or human services. 
. . .Small wonder,then, that the very best studentsandscholarshave 
turned to other fields where prospects of support seem brighter 
(Bok, 1990, pp. 42-44). 

CURRENT STATUS 

The scope of social work education has widened dramatically since the first 1- 
year program in 1905. Today, there are more than 400 undergraduate and over 
100 graduate degree programs in the United States. Some 45,000 students 
nationwide are enrolled in these programs, and some 17,000 graduate each 
year. These graduates provide professional services in thousands of public 
social service programs and voluntary nonprofit organizations, in for-profit 
corporations, and in private practice. Research training is an integral part of 
their professional education. 

Schools of social work established doctoral programs to prepare experienced 
practitioners for a variety of functions within the profession. Of particular 
importance is the training of researchers, whose worf; can contribute new 
knowledge to the field and play a vital role in helping practitioners deal 
effectively with critical social problems. The importance of preparing such 
researchers has been noted in three recent reports by the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) that deal with national research needs. 

Caring for Persons with Severe Mental Disorders; A National Plan of Research 
to Improve Services (1991) notes: 

Mental health services research remains an underdeveloped field, con- 
taining only a small number of experienced researchers and *ew who 
have a full grasp of the complex systems that affect the delivery of mental 
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health services. The development of the field requires a critical mass of 
researchers who can examine important issues and the creation of 
training environments that will attract talented investigators (p. 58). 

This report also asserts, "Recruitment efforts for mental health services 
research should focus on attracting a broad spectrum of researchers from such 
varied disciplines as psychology, psychiatry, nursing, social work ..." (p. 61). 

The National Plan for Research on Child and Adolescent Mental Disorders 
(1990) notes: 

The child and adolescent mental health field urgently needs the new 
knowleage that research can contribute. . . .Given the diversity of research 
needs and opportunities, no single specialty is likely to be the core; rather, 

that role probably will be shared among several disciplines The four 

"core" mental health disciplines— psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric 
social work, and psychiatric nursing — have been and continue to 'je key 
sources of researchers on child and adolescent mental disorders. * . 
.Although a broad range of disciplines might provide needed research 
personnel, the lack of incentives and of well-structured career paths now 
results in relatively few recruits (pp. 33-34). 

And the National Plan for Schizophrenia Research (1988) states; "A critical 
requirement exists for training individuals who combine clinical skills with the 
capacities for rigorous research on mental illness" (p. 40). 

Research Education in Social Work Baccalaureate Degree Programs 

The objective of the research curriculum in baccalaureate (BSW) programs of 
social work education is to teach students to be "intelligent consumers" of 
research (Council on Social Work Education [CSWE], 1974). That is, baccalau- 
reate students are expected to learn how to read and understand research 
studies so they can apply research results to their own professional practice. 
The most recent CSWE Curriculum Policy Statement includes the further 
objective that baccalaureate students learn how to evaluate their own practice: 
". . . research should thus provide skills that will take students beyond the role 
of consumers of research and prepare them to evaluate their own practice 
systematically" (CSWE, 1988). 

Baccalaureate programs typically require students to enroll in introductory 
courses in research methods and statistics. Courses on research methods are 
taught largely in isolation from courses un practice methods. According to a 
Task Force survey of faculty members who teach research, students meet the 
research requirement in 1 5% of the current programs by taking an introductory 
research course in a non-social work department. Curriculum objectives for 
research teaching were reported as "understanding the research process" 
(37%), being "able to read research reports" (16%), and gaining an "ability to 
evaluate own practice" (8.9%). Fewer than half (46%) of the research faculty 
reported that research experiences occur in the student's practicum. Fully 75% 
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of the respondents to this survey recommended that changes be made in the 
research currsulum. The most frequent recommendations were for increased 
curriculum content in research (22%) and integration of practice and research 
(18%). 

Only a few faculty members who teach professional practice methods also 
engage in research. Students thus have limited opportunities to participate in 
hands-on research experiences with faculty members who are actively in- 
volved in research. Moreover, while a professional practice degree and 
professional practice experience are required of all faculty who teach profes- 
sional practice method:;, there is no requirementthatthey have either research 
training or research experience. In the s*ate licensing examinations of the 
American Association of State Social Wo, Ic Boards, only 3 out of 1 50 questions 
for baccalaureate graduates deal with knowledge about research. 

There are marked discrepancies among the objectives oftheCSWE Curriculum 
Policy Statement that pertain to the teaching of research, the objectives of 
many baccalaureate programs, and state licensing requirements. Little oppor- 
tunity exists for baccalaureate students to experience the actual integration of 
practice and research. This is particularly true of the practicum, which is the 
component of the curriculum perceived by graduates as having the most 
powerful influence on their subsequent professional practice. 

Research Education in Master of Social Work Degree Programs 

The 2-year master's (MSW) programs of social work education include profes- 
sional foundation courses, advanced practice courses, and practicums. In 
addition to the baccalaureate objective of teaching graduates to use research 
to evaluate their own practice, the master's curriculum must ". . . include 
advanced preparation in research methods to prepare students for active roles 
in practice . . . program evaluation as well as in the generation of knowledge 
for practice, program development, and policy formulation" (CSWE, 1988). 
There are 117 master's programs in the United States, including those cur- 
rently in candidacy. 

A 19b8 survey of the research curriculums in 90 master's degree programs 
found that the average requirement in research methods was 6.4 hours 
(approximately two courses), with a variation of 2 to 13 credit hours (Fraser, 
1989). One third of the schools without a doctoral program had "minimal" 
research requirements, whereas only 2.5% of those with a doctoral program 
had "minimal" requirements. Unlike baccalaureate programs, master's pro- 
grams did not rely on research courses taught outside the school. Fraser's 
findings indicate that fewer than half of all graduate programs make use of the 
practicum as a setting for research instruction; only 35 schools (38%) reported 
that most students conducted a research project in the practicum. "For many 
schools," Fraser notes, "the development of a sophisticated research curricu- 
lum with opportunities to apply research skills in a supervised practice setting 
remains an unfulfilled challenge" (Fraser, 1989, p. 16). A similar pattern was 
found by the Task Force in its survey of master's degree research faculty: only 
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38% of respondents reported that research instruction was provided in the 
practicum. 

Nineteen percent of master's programs research faculty respondents regarded 
"understanding the research process" as the primary objective of the research 
curriculum in their school. Other respondents named "integrating research 
and practice" (17%), "evaluating own practice" (16%), and "conducting/ 
producing research" (3%) as objectives. Eighty-one percent of the master's 
degree research facuity recommended that changes be made in the research 
curriculum, including "integration of practice and research" (21%), "hands-on 
research experience ' (17%), and "increased curriculum time for research" 
(13%). In the state licensing examinations of \ne American Association of State 
Social Work Boards, only 4 of 150 questions for master's graduates deal with 
knowledge about research. 

Like their baccalaureate program counterparts, few master's program faculty 
members who teach professional practice methods also conduct research. In 
addition, research courses are largely divorced from practice courses. Thus, 
master's students are unlikely to find a research-based practice methods 
course during their professional education, and they have limited opportuni- 
ties to participate in hands-on research with faculty members who are them- 
selves researchers. Moreover, while a professional practice degree and some 
professional practice experience are required by CSWE Accreditation Stan- 
dards of all facult/ ./ho teach professional practice methods at the master's 
level, there is no requirement that they have either research training or 
research experience. 

Discrepancies exist among the objectives of the CSWE Curriculum Policy 
Statement pertaining to the advanced curriculum for teaching research, the 
objectives of many master's programs, and state licensing. bodies. Students 
need more experience that integrates practice and research, particularly in the 
practicum, and they need to be aware of career possibilities in social work 
research. In the Task Force survey of National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW) members who are researchers, fewer than half reported that they had 
received any encouragement from faculty to consider a career in social work 
research. 

Research courses and practicums are not the only places in baccalaureate and 
master's curriculums where research can be found. Yet, a detailed examination 
of six introductory social work practice textbooks used widely in graduate and 
undergraduate programs (Sheafor, Horejsi, & Horejsi, 1988; Zastrow, 1981; 
Hepworth & Larsen, 1982; Compton & Galaway, 1984; Brill, 1990; Shulman, 
1979) revealed that only one deals in detail with research-based information 
about practice methodologies. Others include limited references to empirical 
studies or to the use of research methods for practice evaluation. A review of 
nine community practice textbooks (Mizrahi, 1991) found a similar pattern. 
LeCroy and Goodwin (1988) reported that an analysis of 188 syllabi for 
introductory practice methods courses in graduate schools of social work 
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indicated "that very few courses read published research. . . .Our results 
revealed a mean of . . . less than one article per course ... the evidence suggests 
that only small numbers of empirical studies are actually incorporated into 
syllabi" (pp. 45-46). 

Among recent developments in professional education at the graduate level 
are post-master's clinical training programs designed primarily for social 
workers and multidisciplinary training programsthat include social workers as 
students and faculty. The American Cancer Society and the National Associa- 
tion of Oncology Social Workers sponsor a national program of post-master's 
degree felbwships. These programs, including the Master of Public Health 
programs supported through the Maternal and Child Health Program of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, are locate j in health care and mental health care 
centers that have active research pron •: - >c " however, research training is not 
a major component of these program 
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Research Education in Social Work Doctoral Programs 

Each decade since 1960 has witnessed an increase of some 10 doctoral 
programs in social work, bringing the current total to 48.* Of these programs, 
54% are in public universities and 46% are in private colleges or universities. 
Two thirds of the doctoral programs offer the Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) 
degree; one third offer the Doctor of Social Work (DSW) degree. Prior studies 
have reported no systematic differences between the academic requirements 
for th° two degrees, and nearly all doctoral programs identify themselves as 
offering a research doctorate. 

Doctoral programs are the primary source of social work professionals who 
combine professional education, practice experience, and specialized re- 
search training. The majority of doctoral graduates (60%) become faculty 
members in schools of social work. This section of the report examines 
characteristics of doctoral programs, doctoral students, and doctoral gradu- 
ates' careers. 

The patterns of doctoral students and graduates in 1989 differed little from the 
patterns throughout the 1980s except for increases in the proportion of 
precandidacy part-time students (to 53%) and women graduates (to 66%). The 
proportion of graduates from Native American, African American, Hispanic, 
and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds remained at some 12%. Ninety percent 
of precandidacy doctoral students had a master's of social work degree, and an 
average of 8 to 10 new students enrolled in doctoral programs each year. The 
average numberofgraduatesdeclinedslightly,tojustunder5in 1989. Doctoral 
programs continue to increase in number, but there has not been a correspond- 
ing increase in the total number of graduates each year, which remains at 
approximately 200. The lack of financial support for doctoral students contrib- 
utes directly to an increase in the proportion of part-time students and a longer 
time for completing the degree requirements. 
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In the Task Force survey of all social work doctoral graduates since the 1960s, 
46% reported that geographic availability was the most important factor in 
their selection cf a particular doctoral program. Among these graduates, the 
average age at completion of the master's degree was 27. They typically 
entered the doctoral program at age 34 with 7 years cf professional experience, 
and they graduated from the doctoral program at 39. Including 2 years of 
master's study, the period of graduate education for the doctoral graduates 
extended over 1 4 or more years. 

Few people enter the social work profession with the primary objective of 
becoming a researcher. Most enter it with the goal of directly helping others. 
Thus, the pool of potential ^jcial work researchers is largely made up of 
experienced practitioners. For these people to embark on a course of doctoral 
study requires a major change in roles. This role change is a little-recognized, 
but powerful, disincentive for shifting to a research career. In addition, there 
are few examples of researchers/practitioners in the practice community. The 
availability of models, mentoring, and professional support for research roles 
is increasing, but it is still inadequate. 

Because most master's graduates practice for 6 to 7 years before they enter a 
doctoral program, many need to relearn research methods learned at the 
master's degree level. This further extends the time required for preparation of 
research specialists. Furthermore, by their mid~30s, many able social work 
practitioners with good potential as teachers and researchers already have 
established a professional career and have family responsibilities. Two thirds 
of the doctoral graduates surveyed were married at the time of their gradu- 
ation, one half had at least one child, and one third had two or more children. 
Enrollment in a doctoral program often entails both a major career shift and 
substantial financial sacrifice. For these reasons, specialized postdoctoral 
research training becomes an unlikely alternative for all but a very few persons. 

Persons considering doctoral education frequently have debts remaining from 
their undergraduate and graduate studies. National Research Service Act 
(NRSA) predoctoral awards, now at $8,800 for full-time study for 12 months, 
are designed for young, single students who enter doctoral programs directly 
from their undergraduate studies. There are no adjustments for graduate 
education, professional experience, or family responsibilities. Except for 
limited dissertation support, there is no systematic federal support for doctoral 
students in many of the areas with which social work practitioners are involved 
(for example, child welfare, gerontology). Graduate students in social work, as 
well as those in other practice professions, are explicitly excluded from 
National Science Foundation (NSF) pre- and postdoctoral research fellow- 
ships. 

Since graduate faculty in schools of social work have limited research funds 
themselves, there are few research assistantships that pay enough to meet 
students' financial needs. Doctoral students must increasingly rely on outside 
employmentfor financial support, thus increasing the number of students who 
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engage in part-time study. This results in a less intensive educational experi- 
ence, a relatively high rate of attrition among doctoral students, and a longer 
period of time before completion of the degree. Moreover, the modest salaries 
of junior faculty make it difficult to repay debts incurred during doctoral 
studies. 

Students from Native American, African American, Hispanic, and Asian-Pacific 
Islander backgrounds often face a combination of limited family resources, 
previous educational debts, and alternative career options in program admini- 
stration, policy analysis, and clinical practice. Doctoral research education, 
with its deferred earnings and staggering financial obligations, is an unlikely 
career choice, given current limitations in financial support. The Minority 
Fellowship Program, funded by the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
and administered through CSWE, is the only national financial support pro- 
gram for such doctoral students. It has provided an average of seven new 
research fellowships per year for the past 3 years. 

Comparing thecharacteristics of all doctoral graduates since 1960 with current 
all-but-dissertation (ABD) students, it is evident that the latter worked longer 
before beginning doctoral education (8.9 years vs. 6.8 years) and were older at 
the time they began (36.5 years vs. 34.1 years). Only 50% of precandidacy 
students in 1989 received any form of financial aid, according to reports from 
doctoral programs. Among ABD students and doctoral graduates, teaching 
was identified most frequently as the most important career objective, with 
research as the second most important objective. 

Although the announced objectives of social work doctoral programs are 
markedly similar, programs vary in the priority they actually accord to research 
instruction and in the competencies they require for research careers. Twenty- 
two percent of the programs require a recent course in social statistics for 
admission. Eighty percent require two or more courses in research methods 
and two or more courses in social statistics. On the average, research courses, 
including statistics, constitute one third of the coursework required for a 
doctoral degree. However, about one fifth of the programs requireonly a single 
course in research methodology and a singlecourse in statistics, and only afew 
require four or more research methods courses plus four or five courses in 
statistical methods. While the introductory research methods course is taught 
primarily within the social work program (89%), only 49% of the statistics 
courses are taught within the program. 

Most doctoral programs repurted teaching only a limited amount of research 
methodology and statistical knowledge for mastery. Most advanced statistical 
methods— experimental design, qualitative research, meta-analysis, and or- 
ganizational analysis— are taught primarily for comprehension, not mastery. 
Overall, 87% of the doctoral graduates rated their doctoral education as "very 
good" or "moderately good," although between one fourth and one third of 
the graduates reported that their program placed "little" or "no" emphasis on 
specific elements of research education. Among both doctoral graduates and 
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ABD students, women were significantly more critical of the quality of their 
doctoral research education than were men. 

Forty percent of the doctoral programs surveyed include research experience 
before the dissertation. Thirty percent of doctoral program directors reported 
student involvement in faculty research. An average of five faculty members 
in each doctoral program was reported as involved in funded research projects 
and four in unfunded research. Half of the ABD students and half of the NASW 
members .no are researchers with doctoral degrees reported some form of 
hands-on research experience prior to their dissertation research. However, in 
r ost instances, the doctoral dissertation study was the first substantial 
research effort for which the student was responsible. Seldom is the disserta- 
tion study the culmination of an extended period of research experience. 
Further, students had limited opportunities to be involved in the preparation of 
research grant proposals or the administration of research grants. 

ABD students reported that they were conducting their dissertation research 
predominant. , on an independent basis (89%). Research methods varied 
substantially. Experimental and quasi-experimental studies, surveys, and 
policy analyses were reported by doctoral program directors as the most 
widely acceptable types of dissertation research. Among ABD students, 40% 
reported using survey methodology for their dissertations, while 20% reported 
using qualitative research designs. Only 17% stated "hat they had received 
financial assistance for their dissertation research. 

Analysis of doctoral dissertations in social work and social welfare reveals that 
most dissertation studies have no direct application to social work practice. 
Some do not even discuss the possible implications of their findings for social 
work practice (Briar, 1985). Particularly notable, given the pattern of social work 
practice, is the limited number of dissertations that deal with issues of child 
welfare and family preservation. This finding is less surprising in light of the 
scant amount of funded research by doctoral faculty in these areas. 

Only four s ools of social work had experience with postdoctoral fellowship 
programs during the 1980s. Currently, only five postdoctoral students are 
supported in two postdoctoral programs. Such programs require strong and 
ongoing faculty research in one or more substantive areas, as well as sustained 
institutional support for research. Mental health and health research sectors of 
the federal government currently are the only consistent sources of postdoc- 
toral support. On occasion, private foundations support individual researchers 
in specialized areas. 

PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH EDUCATION 

Problems in Research Education in Social Work Baccalaureate and 
Master's Degree Programs 

There are several serious problems in research education in social work 
baccalaureate and master's degree programs. These problems limit practitio- 
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ners' use of research and of research-based knowledge and hamper recruit- 
ment of students to a research career in social work. 

• There are major discrepancies between the CSWE Curriculum Policy State- 
ment's objectives in teaching research and the objectives and practices of 
many social work baccalaureate and master's programs. This is particularly 
true of practicums. 

• There is a critical gap between the teaching of professional practice methods 
and the teaching of research, and between the teaching of research methods 
and student experiences with research in the practicum. 

• There are significant variations among programs in the objectivesof research 
education and in the competency expectations for students at both the 
baccalaureate and master's levels. Further, there is little agreement as to 
whether research education is aimed primarily at comprehension of published 
research, the use of research methods for evaluating individual professional 
practice, or participation in designing and implementing research whose 
findings are more widely applicable. 

• There is a lack of research-based knowledge in basic textbooks for social work 
practice courses. 

• There is little or no information for students in professional degree programs 
about research as a career. Few social work education programs permit 
interested students to explore a research career by combining classroom 
education in research methods with a research-intensive practicum. 

Problems in Research Education in Social Work Doctoral Programs 

The encouraging growth in the number of doctoral programs in social work 
over the past 3 decades has been undercut by their failure adequately to 
expand the research capacity of the profession or develop the knowledge base 
of the profession. There are several reasons for this, namely: 

• There is no national focus, other than yearly meetings held by the Group for 
the Advancement of Doctoral Education in Social Work (GADE), on the 
development of doctoral education in social work or on the development of 
research training within doctoral programs. 

• There has been no increase in doctoral graduates, corresponding to the 
increase in the number of doctoral programs, nor has there been any increase 
in graduatesfrom Asian-Pacific Islander, Afrjcjan American, Hispanic, or Native 
American backgrounds. / 

• There is a high proportion of part-time doctoral students who take an 
unusually long time to complete the degree requirements and, in turn, are less 
likely to pursue an active career in research. 
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• The excessive length of the combined master's education, practice experi- 
ence, and doctoral education severely limits the number of persons who can 
consider research as a viable career option. 

• There are few career researchers in the profession and, therefore, few role 
modelsfor experienced practitioners who might consider shifting toa research 
career. 

• Financial support for social work doctoral students is severely limited. 
Reductions in funding for research training in all fields and a shift in funding 
toward postdoctoral fellowships and research assistantships have had severe 
consequences for research development in social work; only 12 social work 
predoctoral research fellows are being supported nationwide by NIMH in 1991. 

• There are substantial variations in the academic requirements for research 
training within doctoral programs. Some programs have minimal require- 
ments similar to those for master's programs, while others have requirements 
that are more gkin to those for doctoral programs in the social and behavioral 
sciences. 

• There are few opportunities for doctoral students to be actively involved in 
ongoing research studies prior to their dissertation research. In part, this is a 
consequence of the limited availability of research funds for social work 
faculty. 

Many of these problems are similar to those identified in a report by the 
Association of Graduate Schools of the Association of American Universities 
(1990) entitled Institutional Policies to Improve Doctoral Education. 

CHALLENGES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

These problerr s in social work education present formidable challenges to the 
profession. If the knowledge base of the profession is to be improved and the 
contributions of social work to the solution of critical social problems strength- 
ened, action must be taken. The recommendations set forth below will require 
action by the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE) and its Commissions 
on Educational Policy and on Accreditation; the National Association of Deans 
and Directors of Schools of Social Work (NADD); the Association of Baccalau- 
reate Program Directors (BPD); the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral 
Education (GADE); individual baccalaureate, master's, and doctoral programs 
in social work; the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH); and other federal 
agencies. Some of these recommendations will require organizational initia- 
tives that are dealt with in more detail in Section V of this report. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen support for research education within the 
profession of social work. 

• CSWE she, Id establish an Office for the Advancement of Research in Social 
Work toU *ilr-^?and promote research education and research development 
within socid! work education programs. 
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CHALLENGE: Strengthen research education in social work bacca- 
laureate degree programs. 

• In its next Curriculum Policy Statement, the CSWE Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy should: 

recognize the importance of research education and the production of 
practice-relevant research in the educational mission of baccalaureate 
programs; and 

recognize the importance of recruiting students who are interested in 
research and of advising students about research career pathways in 
social work that can link research education at the baccalaureate, mas- 
ter's, and doctoral levels. 

• The accreditation standards of the CSWE Commission on Accreditation 
should be strengthened to: 

support the development of adequate research competencies by all 
students in baccalaureate degree programs; 

require accreditation review teams to pay specific attention to the quality 
of research teaching and the integration of research experiences into all 
aspects of the baccalaureate degree curriculum; 

promote increased linkage between research teaching and practice 
methods teaching; 

require that all areas of the foundation curriculum, including practice 
methods, be based on knowledge derived to the fullest extent possible 
from research in social wor'* and from related professions or disciplines; 
and 

establish expectations for research competency on the part of practicum 
instructors. 

• The American Association of State Social Work Boards should be urged to 
increase the proportion of questions on licensing examinations for baccalau- 
reate graduates that deal with research methodology and the ability to 
understand research reports. 

• Baccalaureate social work programs should: 

increase significantly the attention given to research-based knowledge in 
the teaching of practice methods and to the use of research methods to 
examine practice effectiveness; 

emphasize the importance of using and producing research that is related 
to social work practice; 
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provide opportunities for a!! students to participate directly in research 
activities, incluo rig academic-based research projects, research projects 
in practicums, and summer research experiences; 

train all students in the use of computers so they can access software 
programs and data bases that support practice and research activities; 
and 

recruit students who are interested in a research career and provide them 
with opportunities for a specialized practicum that includes research 
experiences. 

• Baccalaureate programs should make use of the NIMH Minority Access to 
Research Careers (MARC) program for early identification of persons inter- 
ested in research careers, including intensive summer workshops and men- 
toring relationships with active researchers, and the Supplements for Under- 
represented Minorities in Biomedical and Behavioral Research Support by 
ADAMHA. 

• Baccalaureate programs should encourage faculty to infuse research con- 
tent and skills into the professional curriculum by: 

giving faculty released time from teaching duties to take additional 
instruction in research; 

increasing recognition of faculty research productivity and of faculty 
initiatives to engage students in research by adjusting faculty work load 
standards; and 

designing programs of in-service research training for practicum 
instructors. 

• The Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors (BPD) should support 
the strengthening of research education in baccalaureate programs through 
faculty development workshops, consultations, and faculty exchanges among 
baccalaureate and master's degree programs. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen expectations for research competency in 
social work baccalaureate programs. 

• Instruction in research methods in BSW programs should focus on the 
competencies to be expected of baccalaureate degree graduates. At least the 
following should be expected: 

ability to define practice issues in research terms; 

ability to search for and locate research studies relevant to specific 
practice problems and to employ a variety of computerized data bases; 
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ability to comprehend and critically evaluate the validity and reliability of 
research studies; 



ability to apply in practice research findings that are relevant to assess- 
ment, planning, intervention, implementation, and practice evaluation; 

ability, under supervision, to use research tools in practice and to evaluate 
the quality and effectiveness of one's own practice; and 

ability to contribute to the implementation of research activities in service 
agencies. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen research education in social work 
master's degree programs. 

• In its next C-Jiriculum Policy Statement, the CSWE Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy should: 

recognize the importance of research education and the production of 
practice-relevant research in the educational mission of master's degree 
programs; and 

recognize the importance of recruiting students who are interested in 
research and of advising students about research career pathways in 
social work that can link research education at the master's and doctoral 
levels. 

• The accreditation standards of the CSWE Commission on Accreditation 
should be strengthened to; 

support the development of adequate research competencies by all 
students in master's degree programs; 

require accreditation reviewteams to give specific attention to the quality 
of research teaching and the integration of research experiences into all 
aspects of the master's degree curriculum; 

promote increased linkage between research teaching and practice method 
teaching; 

require that all areas of the foundation and advanced curriculum, includ- 
ing practice methods, be based on knowledge derived, to the fullest 
extent possible, from research in social work and from related profes- 
sions or disciplines; and 

establish expectations for research competency on the part of practicum 
instructors. 
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• The American Association of State Social Work Boards should be urged to 
increase the proportion of questions on licensing examinations for master's 
degree graduates that deal with rese>* 4 ch methodology, the ability to under- 
stand research reports, and the ability to use research procedures to evaluate 
professional practice. 

• Master's degree social work programs should: 

increase significantly the attention given to research-based knowledge in 
the teaching of practice methods and to the use of research methods to 
examine practice effectiveness; 

emphasize the importance of using and producing research that is related 
to social work practice; 

provide opportunities for all students to participate directly in research 
activities, including academic-based research projects, research projects 
in practicums, and summer research experiences; 

train all students in the use of computers so they can access software 
programs and data bases that support practice and research activities; 

recruit and advise students who are interested in a research career and 
provide them with opportunities for either an advanced practice concen- 
tration in research which emphasizes the research/practice connection, 
or a research-intensive practicum; and 

make use of the NIMH MARC program for early identification of persons 
interested in research careers, including intensive summer workshops 
and mentoring relationships with active researchers, and the Supple- 
ments for Underrepresented Minorities in Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research Support by ADAMHA. 

• Master's degree programs should encourage faculty to infuse research 
content and skills into the professional curriculum by: 

giving faculty released time from teaching duties to take additional 
instruction in research; 

increasing recognition of faculty research productivity and of faculty 
initiatives to engage students in research; and 

designing programs of in-service research training for practicum instruc- 
tors, as well as opportunities for them to participate in collaborative 
school/agency research initiatives. 

• NADD should support the strengthening of research education in master's 
degree programsthrough faculty development workshops, consultations, and 
faculty exchanges among master's degree programs. 
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CHALLENGE: Strengthen expectations for research competency in 
social work master's degree programs 



• Master's degree programs should include in their admission information the 
expectation that applicants will have !iad undergraduate courses in statistics 
and research methods or be prepared to take a placement exa mination in these 
curriculum areas. 

• Instruction in research methods in master's degree programs should focus 
on the competencies to be expected of master's degree graduates, including 
the following: 



ability to define practice issues in research terms; 



ability to retrieve from a variety of computerized data bases research 
studies relevant to specific problems in the student's ar^d of advanced 
practice; 

ability to comprehend and evaluate critically the validity and reliability of 
research studies; 

ability to apply in practice research findings that pertain to assessment, 
planning, intervention, implementation, and practke evaluation; 

ahility to use research skills independently to evaluate one's own practice 
effectiveness; 

ability to serve as a research team member and to apply quantitative and 
qualitative technical skills in research design and analysis; 

ability to teach supervisees how to use research methods and findings; 
and 

in master's degree programs that offer a concentration in research, the 
ability to assume responsibility, under supervision, for research design 
and proposal preparation. 



CHALLENGE: Strengthen research education in social work 
doctoral programs. 

• GADE, in cooperation with NADD, should develop guidelines for the 
enhancement of research training in doctoral programs, including mecha- 
nisms for assessing the quality of doctoral programs and identifying the 
resources required to establish and maintain quality. It should make this 
information availableto universities with doctoral programs in social work and 
to universities that are considering such programs. 
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• Schools of social work with doctoral programs and those considering doc- 
toral programs and their universities should examine issues of quality and 
effectiveness in doctoral programs, the resources required for developing and 
maintaining a strong doctoral research program, and the resources available 
for support for full-time doctoral students. 

• Schools of social work should strive to recruit doctoral students earlier in 
their professional careers. 

• Schools of social work should experiment with combined master's/doctoral 
programs for individuals who have a strong undergraduate background in 
research. Such programs should include provisions for an extended practice 
residency during the precandidacy period or follow! g the completion of 
requirements for candidacy. 

• Doctoral programs should increase the rigor and sophistication in their 
teaching of research methods and analytic techniques and in their application 
of these techniques to the study of practice-related issues. 

• Doctoral programs should employ more researchers from other academic 
departments to teach specialized research procedures that are applicable to 
practice. 

• Doctoral programs should require hands-on research experiences through- 
out the course of study, including research practicums, research internships, 
and research assistantships. 

• Doctoral programs should provide students with the knowledge and skills 
that are essential for obtaining research support. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen expectations for research competency in 
social work doctoral programs. 

• Doctoral programs should apply stringent admission standards and should 
require MSW-level research competencies as a prerequisite for admission. 

• Regardless of their specific program objectives, all doctoral programs i r 
social work should adopt the following expectations for research competency: 

ability to select and apply complex research designs; 

ability to select and apply sophisticated statistical tools, including multi- 
variate and causal modeling techniques; 

ability to design and execute independently complex research studies, 
including experimental and quasi-experimental designs, organizational, 
program, and policy analyses, and qualitative field studies; and 
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ability to write competitive research proposals in the student's special- 
ized research area(s), 

• Post-master's degree education programs that include social work students 
should give greater attention to research training and to opportunities for 
students to participate in multidisciplinary research. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen financial support for doctoral students. 

• NIMH should develop an expanded research career recruitment program, 
under the auspices of an Office for Social Work Mental Health Research 
Development which would: 

increase support for predoctoral research training fellowships in social 
work. Social work requires a substantial expansion of training at the pre- 
doctoral level, both to meet the immediate need for researchers and to 
provide a base for expanding specialized postdoctoral research training; 

increase stipends for piedoctoral students in an effort to recognize their 
graduate education and professional experience in social work. Current 
regulations used to determine the level of stipend support for predoctoral 
fellows under the National Research Service Act (NRSA) do not recognize 
the social work student's graduate education, several years of profes- 
sional experience, and often, significant family financial responsibilities; 

support the development of specialized postdoctoral research programs 
in schools of social work; 

issue pre- and postdoctoral research training announcements highlight- 
ing opportunities for master's degree and doctoral graduates in social 
work; 

create dissertation grants for research in NIMH priority areas, with 
stipends of $25,000 per year for up to 2 years and up to $25,000 for 
research expenses, 

• The Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, should establish a long-term plan for the support of doctoral 
research education that focuses on research dealing with children, youths, 
families, and persons with developmental disabilities. 

• The Department of Veterans Affa rs (VA) should increase the opportunities 
for social workers to participate in VA research training fellowships and senior 
research fellowships. 

• CSWE, through the Office for the Advancement of Research in Social Work, 
should seek funding from a consortium of national foundations to support 
doctoral students who are interested in research concerning social work 
practice and critical social problems. 
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• Schools of social work should provide sufficient financial support to make 
full-time study feasible for all precandidacy doctoral students. 

• Schools of social work should be encouraged to use research assistant 
positions in RO 1 research grants to support predoctoral students at financial 
levels thai *re consistent with their educational and professional backgrounds. 

• Schools of social work should support the option of the postdoctoral 
appointment for doctoral graduates prior to appointment as a junior faculty 
rViember. 

• Service agencies, including teaching hospitals, nonprofit agencies, state 
departments of human services, and departments of mental health, should 
provide research practicum experiences for doctoral students. 

CHALLENGE: Increase the number of social work doctoral research 
graduates from Asian-Pacific Islanders, Native American, African 
American, and Hispanic backgrounds. 

• CSWE, through the Office for the Advancement of Research in Social Work, 
shculd take the lead in developing a national strategy to recruit and support an 
increased number of doctoral students from African American, Hispanic, 
Native American, and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds, 

• NIMH should triple its current financial support for the Social Work Minority 
Fellowship program administered by CSWE. 

• Schools of social work, in cooperation with the NIMH Office for Social Work 
Mental Health Research Development, should make special efforts to recruit 
and retain doctoral students from ethnically diverse backgrounds. These 
efforts should include provisions for intensive summer research workshops 
and for affiliations with research mentors. 

• Schools of social work should be urged to make use of resources available 
through the NIMH MARC program and the Minority Fellows program to 
support doctoral students from African American, Hispanic, Native American, 
and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds. 

• Schools of social work should be encouraged to use Supplements for Un- 
derrepresented Minorities in Biomedical and Behavioral Research Support 
and the provisions of the Minority Institution Research Development Program 
(MIRDP). 

To expand the knowledge-building resources in social work, it is essentia' to 
strengthen research education within baccalaureate and master's degree 
programs and recruit students who may be interested in research careers. The 
improvement of research curriculums in doctoral programs and, above all, the 
strengthening of financial support for predoctoral students are essential for 
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achieving a substantial expansion of research resources. New national initia- 
tives to support doctoral research education are critical within both CSWE and 
NIMH. These are essential first steps toward improving the current pattern of 
research careers and research productivity, issues which are dealt with in 
Section III. 
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SECTION III 



RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY AND 
RESEARCH CAREERS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 



To carry out researc^we need researchers— talented men and 
women willing and ablfe to solve these problems [understanding 
children and adolescent mental disorders]. At present, far too few 
are committed to such studies. We must find ways to attract them, 
equip them with the knowledge and technology to place them at the 
forefront of science, and keep them devoted to the task of under- 
standing the mental disorders that make our young people ill 
(National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH], 1990, p. xiii). 

CURRENT STATUS 

More than 3,000 persons have graduated from social work doctoral programs 
in the past 3 decades. Many of them serve in professional leadership positions, 
including executives of both public and private service agencies and deans and 
directors of social work education programs. Nearly two thirds of these 
doctoral graduates have become faculty members in schools of social work 
and are involved in a wide variety of scholarly activities, including research. 
Other doctoral graduates, together with a small number of individuals with 
master's degrees, have pursued research careers in service agencies at 
federal, state, and local levels. Social work researchers are active in at least 30 
different areas, reflectinn the diversity of the field. Support for their research 
comes from local foundations, state human services agencies, national foun- 
dations, and a number of federal agencies. Their research findings have led to 
presentations at an increasingly diverse range of professional conferences and 
to publications in a growing array of professional journals. 

The scale of social work research pales, however, in comparison to the growth 
of social work services and the complexity of the social problems that practi- 
tioners deal with daily. In addition, only a few social work researchers regard 
research as their primary professional responsibility. 

This section examines research career developmentand research productivity 
among social work doctoral graduates, faculty members in schools of social 
work, and members of the National Association of Social Work (NASW) who 
have identified themselves as researchers (hereafter referred to as NASW 
researchers). The findings are based on survey data collected by the Task Force 
(see Appendix B). Barriers to expanded development of research careers in 
social work are identified and recommendations for actirn are set forth. 




Research Careers and Productivity 

A career in social work research may entail participation in empirical studies 
which add to the knowled- - ase of the profession, presentations of findings 
at conferences, and publication of research results in peer-reviewed journals. 
The intonation about research careers that appears in this section pertains 
primarily to social workers who have had professional education at the 
master's level, subsequent piactice experience, and research education at the 
doctoral level, Research career options for these individuals are essentially 
limited to teaching positions in schools of social work and organizational 
research positions which generally entail internal administrative studies and 
program evaluations. Largely missing from their list of options are researcher/ 
practitioner positions in service agencies (with responsibility for conducting 
fundamental research on practice issues) and research scientist positions in 
schools of social work (for faculty members with long-term research funding). 

The accreditation process of the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE) 
essentially requires faculty members who teach any type of social work 
practice methods to have a master's degree and significant professional 
practice experience prior to their doctoral education. Thus, many doctoral 
graduates begin an academic career in their late 30s or early 40s and do not 
achieve tenure until their rnid-40s. Postdoctoral research training further 
extends the preparation period. 

Social work practice emphasizes a person-in-environment framework. This 
perspective focuses on complex interactions among social systems which 
present special challenges in the design and development of research and in 
the analysis of data. While aware of the complexities that affect a given service 
program, the researcher often has little control over critical analytic variables. 

Faculty members are expected to conduct research that will be accorded 
favorable recognition by colleagues in r .her departments of the university and 
that is of sufficient quality and importance to be published in peer-reviewed 
journaL. Academic tenure policies frequently reward short-term published 
studies more than long-term investigations about significant professional 
issues. Practice problems that require longitudinal analysis are especially 
difficult for single faculty researchers to address within the time frame that is 
normally available for achieving tenure. This problem is compounded by the 
limited research support available to junior faculty in schools of social work. 

Altogether, 1,548 currently employed persons responded to a Task Force 
survey of social work doctoral graduates. In general, their first experience as 
a principal investigator for a funded research project occurred in their late 30s, 
when they were finishing their doctoral studies. Publication of their first peer- 
reviewed journa, article took place at about the same time. At graduation, their 
career objectives were primarily teaching (75%) and research (61%). The 
majority of doctoral graduates (60%) took positions in academic settings. They 
served as junior faculty in their early 40s, and acquired tenure in their mid- to 
late 40s. Doctoral graduates who are employed in academic settings report that 
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they are engaged in direct classroom teaching about 24% of the time; they 
devote less time to academic administration (17%) and to research (15%). 



Doctoral graduates and faculty members in schools of social work are distrib- 
uted equally between men and women. Almost two thirds of the faculty 
members who responded to the Task Force survey were tenured. More men 
than women were in tenured positions. In contrast, there were more women 
than men in junior faculty positions and among recent doctoral graduates. 

NASW researchers, who constitute less than 5% of the total NASW member- 
ship, work primarily in academic positions (50%) or in other organizations 
(29%). Thirteen percent are employed in federal agencies Forty-three percent 
of the NASW researchers have doctoral degrees in social work, while 45% have 
only the master's degree. Seventy-two percent of NASW researchers reported 
having had research experience in their master's degree program. 

Ninety percent of social work faculty members reported some involvement in 
research during the past 5 years. Eighteen percent stated that their research 
had led to a published article. Sixty percent of the 644 faculty curricula vitae 
examined by the Task Force showed some research activity since 1980; 
however, only one third of all faculty respondents reported that they "bought 
out" or were given time off from teaching to conduct research during 1988-89. 



* Scholarly pro- 
ductivity was ana- 
lyzed by examin- 
ing seven different 
types of confer- 
ence presenta- 
tions and publica- 
tions, with the 
number of such 
presentations and 
publications di- 
vided by the num- 
ber of years since 
graduation, Schol- 
arly productivity 
included rnsearch- 
based presenta- 
tions and publica- 
tions and other 
forms of profes 
sional scholarship. 



Forty-six percent of the doctoral graduates viewed themselves as "moderately 
involved" or "very involved" in contributing to the knowledge base of the 
profession. Those who viewed themselves as "more involved" in the "devel- 
opment of knowledge for social work practice" had higher levels of scholarly 
productivity* than other doctoral graduates. Rates of scholarly productivity 
among all doctoral graduates did not differ significantly between men and 
women or amonc) persons of different ethnic backgrounds. 

Sixty-nine percent of all doctoral graduates and 80% of doctoral graduates now 
in academic settings reported that they had published at least one peer- 
reviewed article. Twenty percent of all doctoral graduates had no published 
articles. Sixteen percent of all doctoral graduates— and 45% of those in 
academic settings — reported publishing six or more articles. Seventeen gradu- 
ates reported that they had published 50 or more peer-reviewed articles. The 
articles published by doctoral graduates were distributed almost equally 
between social work and non social work journals. 

About one third of the doctoral graduates reported that they had made 
presentations at six or more conferences, one third had made presentations at 
one to five conferences, and one third had made no conference presentations 
since earning the doctorate. Twenty-two percent of the doctoral graduates had 
published at least one book, 15% had edited at least one book, and 43% had 
written a chapter in a b^ok. Nearly 50% of the doctoral graduates had held an 
office in a research or professional organization. 
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Productivity rates of persons who graduated from doctoral programs in the 
1970s and 1980s were comparable; however, 1980s graduates had distinctly 
higher rates of presentations at non-social work conferences and of publica- 
tions in non-social work journals. 1980s graduates also outproduced 1960s 
graduates on these two measures; however, 1960s graduates had a higher rate 
of publication in social work journals. 

Five percent of the doctoral graduates reported that, from all sources, they had 
received funding for 10 or more research grants since receiving their doctorate; 
40% reported that they had received funding for one to five research grants and 
46% had had no research funded. The average for all doctoral graduates was 
less than one research proposal funded every 2 years. However, 1980s 
graduates reported a funding rate which is nearly twice that of earlier gradu- 
ates. This may mean that more recent graduates are both more active and more 
effective in seeking research funding. The pressure of academic tenure require- 
ments may also be a contributing factor. 

Doctoral graduates who were productive in one area (for example, conference 
presentations) also tended to be productive in others (for example, published 
articles). Individuals with high rates of scholarly productivity were more likely 
to have published their dissertation research, had research as a career objec- 
tive when they finished their doctoral studies, taken fewer years to complete 
the doctoral degree, and served as a peer reviewer for b professional journal 

Among doctoral graduates who worked in nonacademic settings, research 
productivity was associated with being younger at the time of entering a 
doctoral program, having held a postdoctoral research appointment, and 
having had research as their career objective. Doctoral graduates who worked 
in academic settings had higher productivity rates for conference presenta- 
tions and publications than those who worked in other settings, and their 
productivity was directly reflected in the number of research projects for which 
they had received funding. 

The highest productivity rates were reported by 1980s graduates whose 
interest in research began during undergraduate or master's degree studies. 
Slightly more than half of the respondents who had published in a peer- 
reviewed social work journal indicated that their interest in research was 
stimulated before they began doctoral education. 

About 16% of the doctoral graduates were from African American, Hispanic, 
Asian-Pacific Islander, or Native American backgrounds. Those with an inter- 
est in continued research training helped to form such groups as the Asian- 
Pacific Islander Faculty Association, the Hispanic/Latino Faculty Association, 
the Black Educators Association, and the Research Council of the National 
Association of Black Social Workers. 

Practice and policy issues that directly affect the lives of individuals and 
households of African American, Hispanic, Native American, or Asian-Pacific 
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Islander backgrounds have received little systematic attention in traditional 
social and behavioral research. Yet, multiple dilemmas face potential social 
work researchers from these ethnic backgrounds. Graduates of master's 
programs are aggressively recruited by service agencies, many of which serve 
substantial numbers of persons from the graduate's ethnic background. Such 
careeropportunities, together with thelimitedfinancial resources available for 
the support of doctoral students, have contributed to the low number of 
persons from these backgrounds who enter and graduate from doctoral 
research programs and who, in turn, become faculty members in schools of 
social work. In addition, in many research areas there is limited financial 
support for studiesthat deal with ethnic minority populations. Once employed 
in academic programs, such faculty members are often called upon to carry a 
number of special responsibilities, including advising students from similar 
backgrounds and serving on university-wide task forces. 

Productivity rates of doctoral graduates vary by doctoral program. Graduates 
of some programs reported an average of nearly two publications or presen- 
tations per year since graduation, while graduates of other programs had an 
average of one presentation or publication every 5 years. Graduates from only 
six programs attained an average of one or more publications or presentations 
per year since earning the doctorate. The graduates of some programs 
reported four tines as many publications in non-social work journals as in 
social work journals. Others were published in social work journals at twice the 
rate at which they were published in non-social work journals. Altogether, 16 
doctoral programs had graduates whose publication rates in non-social work 
journals were greater than their corresponding rates in social work journals. 

In addition to its surveys, the Task Force had information about the authors of 
research-based articles that have appeared in social work journals, informa- 
tion about research activities from faculty vitae, information from the survey 
of NASW researchers, and information gathered by Task Force staff members 
about current research activities. From these several sources, a composite data 
file was created of social work researchers during the 1980s. 

Fifty-five percent of the 802 entries in the data file are women and 45% are men. 
Sixty-four percent of the authors or principal investigators were affiliated with 
graduate schools of social work, 13% with research agencies, and 9% with 
undergraduate social work programs. The major research subject areas were 
social work practice, child welfare, mental health/life cycle, social work educa- 
tion, minority populations, marriage and family, and elderly/gerontology. 

In sum, there is a great deal of variation in the scholarly productivity of the 
graduates of social work doctoral programs. A relatively small group of 
individuals have a consistent record of funded research, conference presenta- 
tions, and publications in peer-reviewed journals. Graduates from the 1980s 
have a stronger record of scholarly productivity than those from earlier 
periods. Social workers who are active in research are predominantly located 
in academic settings, with many of them beginning their research activities 
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only in their late 30s and early 40s. A majority of recent graduates and active 
researchers are women. The proportion of graduates and active researchers 
from Hispanic, African American, Native American, and Asian-Pacific Islander 
backgrounds has not increased during the past decade. 

The areas of research interest are very diverse, with a small number of 
researchers in any given area. An increasing number of the conference presen- 
tations and publications by recent graduates are taking place at non-social 
work conferences and in non-social work journals. The nature of university 
requirements, the pressures of teaching, and the limited funding for social 
work research are factors that restrict the development of research careers 
among doctoral graduates. 

Characteristics of Social Work Research Publications 

The Task Force commissioned two studies to analyze the characteristics of 
research publications in major social work journals from 1977 through 1988 
and in an additional eight journals from 1985 through 1988 (see Appendix B). 
Articles were identified that had a social work author and that were based on 
empirical research. "Empirical" included ethnographic reports and clinical 
case studies that had a clear methodology and identifiable variables, as well as 
studies that employed quantitative forms of analysis. A total of 1,578 articles 
in 32 different research areas met these criteria. 

Of the journals examined, the highest proportions of articles based on empiri- 
cal research were in Social Work Research and Abstracts{75%)andthe Journal 
of Social Service Research <83%). Social Work had a much lower percentage 
of such articles (39%), but because it published more articles overall than any 
other journal, it had the highest number of empirical articles during the periods 
studied. By the mid-1980s, more than half of the empirical articles included 
effectiveness measures or outcome variables, a substantial increase over the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. Some 50% of the articles based on empirical 
research involved studies of direct practice with individuals, families, or 
groups. Smaller proportions dealt with social policy research (20%) or social 
administration research (20%). 

The information from one of the analyses of research publications has been 
summarized as follows by the ctudy director: 

There are several characteristics of the problem areas and issues ad- 
dressed by the research articles that are noteworthy. The first is simply 
the number and variety of problems and issues addressed in the articles. 
. . .The second characteristic. . .is the relatively small number of articles 
that address any single topic A third characteristic is that the propor- 
tions of articles addressing each [topic] have remained constant over the 
12-year period. . .74% of the articles report results for nonrepresentative 
samples. This suggests that there are threats to the external validity of 
three fourths of the studies published in the 12-year period. , .survey 
designs have consistently dominated the research reported in these 
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journals. . . The second most popular design is the case study or field 

study Together, these designs are used in 76% of the research articles 

and are the designs that exercise the least control over threats to internal 
validity. The two designs that are able to control for the most threats to 
internal validity, experimental and quasi-experimental designs, account 
for only 13% of the reported studies. This finding is bothersome in light 
of the emphasis in these articles on direct practice and on outcome and 
effectiveness. This means that conclusions about outcome or effective- 
ness of direct interventions are bring drawn from some studies that fail 

to control for threats to internal validity Over 40% of the articles report 

only descriptive statistics or univariate inferential analyses with one 
independent variable. These simplistic techniques include many pitfalls 
when coupled with designs that have low internal and low external 
validity. . . The research reported in the articles can be summarized as 
collecting primary data (78%) from nonrepresentative samples (74%) 
using survey designs (63%) and using the person as the unit of analysis 
(60%) (Glisson, 199"). 

Authors of the other analysis state: 

Relative to other professions, social workers appear to publish propor- 
tionately fewer empirically based reports. . . .When they do publish 
empirically based reports, the methods that social workers use reflect 
little mastery of basic scientific methods, especially the use of experimen- 
tal design and advanced statistics. For a practice-oriented profession, we 
find the dearth of experimental and quasi-experimental methods puz- 
zling (Fraser & Taylor, 1990). 

Patterns of Productivity Among Social Work Education Programs 

Most social work researchers, research studies, and rese? r ch publications are 
identified with academic institutions. A sizable number of social workers are 
engaged in the research activities of governmental and nonprofit service 
organizations, but these researchers have not, in general, published research 
reports that are widely available to professional practitioners or other re- 
searchers. Only some 10% of the researchers in the Task Force's composite 
data file are affiliated with direct service agencies. 

Smaller numbers of researchers with a social workbackground are employed 
in specialized research institutes or research centers, including those spon- 
sored by a school of social work, another academic unit, or other nonprofit or 
for-profit organizations. While the Task Force identified 134 such research 
centers, only 63 of them provided information about their research activities. 
The researchers in these centers, however, represent only 3 small portion of all 
social work researchers. 

Accordingly, the Task Force analysis of patterns of research productivity 
concentrated primarily on the work of social work faculty. It has rovealed the 
following: 
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• Research activities that resulted in peer-reviewed publications are more 
numerous among faculty members of graduate social work programs than 
among faculty of undergraduate programs; nevertheless, individual under- 
graduate faculty members report a pattern of involvement in research that is 
generally similar to that reported by graduate faculty. 

• With some exceptions, research studies that resulted in peer-reviewed publi- 
cations are more numerous among graduate schools with a doctoral program 
than among those without one. 

• Research studies, research publications, and competitive research awards 
from federal sources or national foundations are most numerous at a limited 
number of graduate schools. These represent about one fourth of the schools 
with doctoral programs. An additional one fourth of the schools with doctoral 
programs have a significant level of scholarly activity, but few national 
research awards or research-based publications. 

PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRODUCTIVITY 

Current patterns of research career development and scholarly productivity 
have created serious problems in social work. These problems limit the 
contributions of social work research to the development of the knowledge 
base of the profession; in turn, they adversely affect the quality of social work 
practice. 

• There is limited recognition of the potential benefits for the profession of 
research career development and research productivity and of the current 
constraints on such development. 

• There is no systematic program for the development of research res^rces 
or the support of research careers in social work. 

• Only a small number of social work doctoral graduates and faculty members 
are actively engaged in careers that create and disseminate new knowledge 
concerning critical issues in professional practice at the clinical, program, and 
policy levels. 

• The very extended preparation period for doctoral education in social work 
often results: ; n doctoral graduates beginning their research careers in their late 
30s or early 40s. Doctoral graduates beginning a research career must often 
compete for major funding against researchers of similar age from other 
disciplines who already have a decade or more of specialized research 
experience. 

• Many aspects of professional school work loads adversely affect research 
productivity, specifically: heavy teaching loads, courses that require intense 
personal involvement with students, committee work and the supervision of 
practicums, and rigorous university-wide requirements for promotion. 
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• The social work researcher usually receives minimal institutional assistance 
in coordinating service agencies, service providers, and service users, devel- 
oping multidiscip r nary research teams, or performing the complex analytic 
procedures required for significant research that can advance social work 
practice. 

• Careers in social work research are confined primarily to the teacher/ 
researcher or the agency-based researcher who conducts internal program- 
matic or administrative studies. Largely missing are the agency-based re- 
searcher/practitioner, who may be a member of a combined academic/agency 
research team, and the academically based research scientist, whose primary 
responsibility is leadership in conducting fundamental research and in the 
preparation of future researchers through pre- and postdoctoral training. 

• While NIMH supports both research scientist development awards and 5- 
year research scientist awards to enable researchers to apply at least 80% of 
their time to research, none of these awards has gone to researchers in social 
work. 

• Disappointingly few persons from Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, Native 
American, and African American backgrounds have graduated from doctoral 
programs and subsequently established research careers. 

• T here are few networks to help individual researchers acquire information 
about ongoing research or about opportunities for research support. The 
absence of such networks is one of the major roadblocks for beginning 
researchers. 

Other professions have faced similar difficulties in stimulating research ca- 
reers. A recent report of the Institute of Medicine entitled Research on Children 
and Adolescents with Mental, Behavioral, and Developmental Disorders{1989) 
highlights related concerns regarding the limited number of child psychiatrists 
who are research specialists and it urges action to increase the number of such 
research specialists. Similarly, the American Psychiatric Association hascalled 
attention to "the relatively limited number of psychiatrists actively engaged in 
psychosocial research" (1991, p. D.Copp (1984) surveyed thedeuns of nursing 
schools about factorsthatfacilitate research and concludedthat administrative 
encouragement, research funding, lower teaching demands, access to confer- 
ences, pnd having significant numbers of colleagues with research training are 
important factors. Waller et ai. surveyed faculty in allied health programs and 
discovered that "major barriers to research included the undervaluing of 
research relative to education and service, the lack of financial and administra- 
tive support, the absence of professional resources, and the generally low 
priority given to research" in their settings (1988, p. 101). These findings also 
apply to social work. 

CHALLENGES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

These problems in research productivity and career development present 
seriouschallengestothe profession of social work. Prompt and effective action 
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is imperative if we are to improve the knowledge base of the profession and 
strengthen the contribution of social work to the resolution of critical social 
problems. The recommendations set forth below will require action by the 
National Association of Social Workers (NASW), the Council on Social Work 
Education (CSWE), individual schools of social work, the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH), and other federal researh agencies. Some of these 
recommendations will require organizational initiatives that are dealt with in 
more detail in Section V. 

CHALLENGE: Increase substantially the number off productive 
social work researchers through NIMH support ffor career 
development. 

• NIMH, through the Office of Social Work Mental Health Research Develop- 
ment, should develop a multiyear plan for substantially increasing the number 
of career researchers in social work who are engaged in mental health research 
by: 

establishing a program of Social Work Research Development Center 
(SWRDC) awards; 

establishing an Institute for the Advancement of Research in Social Work 
under the sponsorship of professional associations in social work; 

establishing an expanded recruitment program for career researchers; 

establishing an expanded career development program for social work 
researchers which would: 

create a 15-month mental health research methodology workshop 
with intensive summer sessions in 1992 and 1993 and interim 
meetings during the winter of 1992-93; 

set up specialized conferences for faculty researchers and research- 
ers/practitioners that address specific NIMH priorities and represent 
academic/agency collaborations; 

promote the First Independent Research Support and Transition 
(FIRST) awards; 

promote the Scientist Development Award for Clinicians that is 
available for social workers who have substantial clinical experience 
and who want to conduct research on mental health issues that are 
related to social work practice; 

create within 4 years a K-12 career development program in social 
work that is similar to the K-12 program in psychiatry; 
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promote the Research Scientist Development Award and the Re- 
search Scientist Award; and 

establishing an intensified research career development program di- 
rected toward persons with master's degrees and professional experi- 
ence who come from Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, African American, 
and Native American backgrounds. These efforts should include stimu- 
lating application 0 for Minority Access for Research Careers faculty 
grants, FIRST awards, individual postdoctoral fellowships, and the Scien- 
tist Development Award for Clinicians. 

CHALLENGE: Increase the number of productive social work 
researchers through career development support from federal 
agencies other than NIMH. 

• Institutes in the National Institutes of Health (for example, the National 
Institute on Aging), as well as the National Institute on Drug Abuse and the 
National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, should develop system- 
atic programs of support for research career development in areas of social 
work that coincide with their research priorities. 

• The Administration for Children and Families of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Hu man Services should develop a systematic program of research 
career development in social work focused on research dealing with children, 
youths, families, and persons with developmental disabilities. 

CHALLENGE: Increase the recognition and support accorded to re- 
search career development and research productivity within the 
profession through establishment of a National Social Work Re- 
search Institute supported by the National Association of Social 
Workers, the Council on Social Work Education, the National 
Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of Social Work, the 
Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors, and the Group for 
the Advancement of Doctoral Education. 

• The primary objectives of the Institute, in cooperation with the sponsoring 
organizations, would be to: 

initiate a sustained national program to educate the profession about the 
emerging crisis in social work research and the importance of research to 
the future strength, advance! . ,ent, credibility, and influence of the profes- 
sion; 

establish for researchers in academic and service settings a program of 
intensive research development workshops that would address NIMH 
research priority areas and other priority areas of social work research; 
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support the development and maintenance of information-sharing net- 
works among researchers in academic settings and service agencies; 

provide technical assistance to faculty members in schools of social work 
ir the design and preparation of research proposals; 

provide training and technical assistance to schools of socir 1 work to 
bring research and practice together; 

develop a national social work research information data base; and 

prepare, together with NASW and CSWE, specific proposals for researcn 
development workshops in connection with the NASW Professional 
Conference, the CSWE Annua! Program Meeting, and other meetings. 

CHALLENGE: Increase support of research career development 
by schools off social work. 

• Schools of social work, and the colleges and universities in which they are 
located, should develop faculty research career policies and procedures that 
promote growth in practice-relevant research and in the scientific knowledge 
base of the profession. 

• Schools of social work and social service agencies should create jobs for 
teac 1 ers/researchers and researchers/practitioners. 

• Schools of social work should make maximum use of available minority 
supplements to include such researchers in existing federally funded research 
projects. 

• Schools of social work should establish faculty positions that are identified 
as research scientist positions for researchers who have long-term research 
support. 

Systematic support for research career development and for increased re- 
search productivity is essential to strengthen the knowledge base of the social 
work profession and to improve the quality of service. However, the production 
of significant research must be accompanied by systematic dissemination of 
findings and by their application in professional practice. Section IV examines 
current patterns of dissemination and utilization and sets forth recommenda- 
tions for improvement. 
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SECTION IV 



RESEARCH DISSEMINATION AND 
UTILIZATION IN SOCIAL WORK 



A major effort is also needed to enhance the usefulness of research 
knowledge once it becomes available. Communicating with service 
providers and policymakers must go beyond the normal scientific 
practice of publishing in peer-reviewed journals. . .(National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health [NIMH], 1991, p. viii), 

CURRENT STATUS 

Social workers need to know what environmental conditions affect users of 
services and about the differential effects of alternative clinical interventions, 
service programs, and social policies. This knowledge is indispensable for 
elective social work practice. Quality social work research can add to this 
knowledge, but only to the extent that it is recognized and applied. 

There are many audiences for social work research in addition to social work 
practitioners. These include social work educators and students; program 
administrators; practitioners in other human service professions; researchers 
and teachers in other disciplines; policymakers at local, state, and federal 
levels; the general public; and public and private funders. Efforts to make 
research-based knowledge readily accessible should take this diversity of 
au jiences into account. However, the primary aim of social work research 
must be to enhance social work practice at the direct service, program, and 
policy levels. For this reason, professional practitioners constitute the most 
important audience for research-based information and dissemination efforts 
must be directed primarily toward them. 

Channels for the dissemination of research-based knowledge include profes- 
sional conferences, journals and books, continuing education programs, and 
practice textbooks. Specialized field-of-practice associations are less struc- 
tured, but potentially important, channels for the dissemination of research- 
based information to professionals. 

During the past 2 decades, several new journals have been established in the 
precession, including three journals specializing in social work research. The 
scope of professional conferences sponsored by the Council on Social Work 
Education (CSWE) and the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) has 
expanded. Increasing numbers of social work practitioners participate in 
multidisciplinary conferences in specialized fields of practice and read journals 
in those fields. Schools of social work and state chapters of NASW sponsor an 
increasing number of continuing education programs. Yet, the Task Force has 
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found that dissemination and utilization of research within social work is 
widely dispersed and of uneven quality. The available mechanisms are of 
limited value for practitioners, 

Written commentaries from field-of-practice associations and from national 
associations of service agencies (see Appendix C) point to a critical gap 
between current research activities in social work and the knowledge ne9ds of 
practitioners, This gap is caused, in part, by the lack of systematic communi- 
cation between researchers and practitioners regarding the substantive issues 
to be examined through research, the procedures to be followed in studies 
within community settings, the forms and schedules of research reporting to 
be used, and the best ways to apply rese^ oh findings to practice. 

Currently, reports and analyses of research are disseminated through conven- 
tional academic publications and traditional modes of presentation, sucih as 
conferences, These are important sources of information for teachers and 
fellow researchers, but they are not as useful to professional practitioners and 
researchers in practice settings, Research findings that involve specialized 
statistical procedures may not be readily understood, implications for practice 
are often lacking or not clearly explained, and the findings of individual 
research studies may tell more about what doesnotworkthan about what does 
succeed, At the same time, as noted in Section III, faculty researchers often face 
funding constraints, academic pressures for particular forms of scholarship, 
and their own reluctance to deal with the time-consuming, uncertain ties 
associated with building collaborative research partnerships with service 
agencies. 

Conferences and Publications 

Two national conferences are organized regularly by official professional 
bodies: the Professional Conference of NASW and the Annual Program 
Meeting of CSWE. The CSWE meeting is the major means through which 
faculty members acquire information about research on new practice devel- 
opments for use in the classroom, Conferences are also sponsored regularly 
by national associations of service agencies, such as the Child Welfare League 
and the American Public Welfare Association, and by specialized field-of- 
practice associations, such astheOncology Social Workers, the Association for 
the Advancement of Social Work with Groups, and social workers in the U.S. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Social work sections of conferences sponsored by 
multidisciplinary associations, such cc the American Association for Mental 
Retardation and the American Public Health Association, also cover special- 
ized areas of practice, 

Research-based presentations at the major social workconferencesare limited 
in scope. Analyses of programs at the 1989 and 1990 NASW Professional 
Conferences and CSWE Annual Program Meetings indicate that only about 
10% of the presentations were research-based or dealt with research method- 
ology. The gap between academic research and professional practice is 
illustrated by the absence of practitioners at the CSWE Annual Program 
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Meetings and by the limited presence of academic researchers at the NASW 
Professional Conferences. A representative sample of all NASW members 
reported that they had attended more non-social work conferences (2.3) than 
social v rk conferences (1.6) in 1989. 

The T ~sk Force study of social work doctoral graduates provided information 
about patterns of conference presentation (Section III). Although the respon- 
dents were only slightly more likely to present papers at social work confer- 
ences (mean=7.3) than at non-social work conferences (6.7), the rate of 
presentations at non-social work conferences was twice as great for 1980s 
graduates as for 1960s graduates. Presentations at social work conferences by 
1980s graduates were less frequent than presentations by earlier graduates. 

Professional journals include those published by NASW, CSWE, schools of 
social work, and national associations of service agencies, such as the Child 
Welfare League of America and Family Service America In addition, at least 
two major commercial publishers now offer journals specializing in social work 
practice. Of these journals, Social Work, Social Work Research and Abstracts, 
and Social Service Review were reported by teachers of research and NASW 
researchers to be the most widely used to obtain research-based information. 
These three journals also were reported to have the highest citation impact of 
any social work journals (Lindsey& Kirk, 1991). Data from the Task Force study 
of doctoral graduates indicate that 1980s graduates have markedly higher 
publication rates in non-social work journals than in social work journals. 
Moreover, the Task Force review of publication patterns in 15 social work 
journals (see Appendix B) indicated that there was little real growth in the 
number of research-based articles published in social work journalsduring the 
1980s, even though the total number of journals increased. 

With the exception of the abstracts section of Social Work Research and 
Abstracts, social work journals consist almost entirely of full-length articles 
that reflect academic criteria for peer-reviewed publications. Most of the 
research-based articles result from a single research study, and publication 
occurs 1 to 3 years after completion of the research. Few practice-focused 
researc'.i review articles, research summaries, or notes on research in progress 
appear in social work journals. 

The sample of NASW members reported that few professional practitioners 
read these journals on a regular basis. Social Work, which is received as a 
NASW membership benefit, was the only journal of any type reported to be 
read on a regular basis by as many as 30% of NASW members. Other social 
work journals were read on a regular basis by only 5% or less of NASW 
members. One third of NASW members reported that they read a nor.-social 
work journal of some kind on a regular basis. About 60% to 70% reported that 
they had read at least one social work research report, one report about a 
practice intervention, or one non-social work research report during 1989 in 
order to acquire information that was relevant to their professional practice. 
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In short, the profession has few public forums for presenting research results. 
Moreover, social work journals publish little in the way of research-based 
studies that contribute to the knowledge base of the profession. Nevertheless, 
teachers of research in schools of social work depend primarily upon these 
journals for examples of social work research. The scholarly publication and 
presentation needs of doctoral graduates— 60% of whom are in academic 
positions— are only partially met by existing social work journals and confer- 
ences. Recent doctoral graduates present much of their research resu Its at non- 
social work conferences ar.d in. non -social work journals. The individual sock I 
work practitioner, howev *r, is not likely to have ready access to the full range 
of journals and computerized data bases through which such information is 
available. 

Continuing Educate 

Co;itinu :tg education programs and staff development programs are impor- 
tant channels *or disseminating information. The sample of NASW members 
report C* tr^t they had participated in an average of five in-service training 
proorsms during 1989 Continuing oriucarion workshops are offered primarily 
by schools of socvM worR ?»it5 nats chapters of NASW. In response to an 
inquiry ?;<>*•■ inc Task *"o<ce, 26 vjroduate schools of social work reported 
sponsoring rcntim eJi;;:af.on programs. Analysis of program listings 
revealed i\\a\ almost all were clinical in nature; that is, they focused on direct 
practice issws, assessment, and intervention strategies. Several examined 
social policv issues. Whit" % Sow of the programs reported on "some research 
findings/' the vast majority did- not introduce findings from original research. 

Eighteen NASW chapters reported that they had sponsorea continuing educa- 
tion programs during the same period. The overwhelming majority of these 
programs, too, wereclinical in nature. None involved original research studies, 
and only three were concerned with research education. 

Textbooks 

The textbooks that are used to teach professional practice methods are a 
critical means of disseminating research findings. As reported in Section II, an 
analysis of widely used textbooks indicates that, with one exception, very 
limited use is made of specific information from social work research studies 
or from research in collateral professions and disciplines (see Appendix B). 

Field-of-Practice Associations and Information-Sharing Networks 

Many associations have been organized in conjunction with specialized fields 
of practice in social work. Almost one half (47%) of the sample of NASW 
members reported that they also belonged to another national professional 
association. The Task Force identified 39 such associations, including special- 
interest associations among faculty members in schools of social work. In 
addition, there are at least 14 multidisciplinary associations with substantial 
numbers of social work members (see Appendix 2). 

Eleven field-of-practice associations responded to an inquiry from the Task 
Force about ways of improving research contributions to practice. Many 
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sponsor their own conferences or publications for members, but these activi- 
ties do not generally bring faculty researchers and social work practitioners 
together into information-sharing networks. Field-of-practice associations 
also do not participate regularly in the processes that determine the content of 
conferences and publications sponsored by NASW and CSWE. There are 
limited provisions for field-of-practice associations to meet as interest groups 
at the NASW Professional Conference. In contrast, CSWE has begun to provide 
symposia and networking sessions for special-interest associations of faculty 
at its annual meetings. 

Among the important channels for dissemination of research findings are 
information-sharing networks among researchers who work in a given area. 
Such networks may consist primarily of social workers, or they may be 
multidisciplinary, such as the emerging network of researchers concerned 
with the prevention of mental illness. Networks that bring researchers and 
practitioners together are important for the development of research-based 
knowledge for practice. Although information sharing is unusual among social 
work researchers and practitioners in many fields of practice, the child welfare- 
family pr3servation field is one in which such a network is emerging. Some 
social work researchers participate in multidisciplinary networks, as indicated 
by their patterns of publication and conference participation and, in some 
instances, by their participation in specialized computer bulletin board net- 
works. NASW and CSWE provide only limited support for research-oriented 
networks, and there is no national source of information about the existence 
of such networks. 

PROBLEMS IN RESOURCES FOR RESEARCH 
DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION 

There are numerous problems that limit the dissemination and utilization of 
research-based information. 

• There are serious gaps in communication among the major centers of 
research (that is, graduate schools of social work), social service agencies, and 
individual practitioners. 

• The primary channels of communication in the profession— journals and 
conference proceedings— do not make the products of social work research 
sufficiently visible or accessible to practitioners. 

• Existing channels of dissemination are used primarily by faculty members. 

• The usefulness of research is judged more on the basis of academic criteria 
than practice criteria. 

• Continuing education programs offer little research-based information or 
information pertaining to the use of research methods by practitioners. 

• Social work field-of-practice associations have little impact on NASW and 
CSWE professional conferences or publication policies. Moreover, faculty 
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researchers are minimally involved with field-of-practice associations and 
their dissemination mechanisms. 

• Information-sharing networks among researchers are rare. Individual re- 
searchers must depend upon formal publication and conference channels 
which usually entail substantial delays in the transmission of information 
about current research projects and new findings. 

CHALLENGES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

These problems in research dissemination and utilization present formidable 
challenges to the profession. To improve the knowledge base of the profession 
and strengthen the contributions of social work to the solution of critical social 
problems, it is important that action be taken. The recommendations set forth 
below will require action by the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW), the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE), and individual schools 
of social work. Some of these recommendations will require organizational 
initiatives that are described in more detail in Section V. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen professional practice in social work 
through NASW initiatives to improve the dissemination of 
research-based information. 

• NASW, through an Office for the Advancement of Social Work Practice, 
should: 

provide brokering services between researchers and a range of research 
audiences, including practitioners, policymakers, program administra- 
tors, teachers, public and private funding sources, and the media; 

promote the dissemination of research findings in forms that are usable 
by policymakers and the general public; 

develop procedures for disseminating research reports and published 
research papers to the media throughout the country; and 

recognize and reward contributions made to the profession by research 
and promote such recognition on the part of the larger society. 

• NASW should affirm the principle that the primary rationale for publication 
of its professional journals is the dissemination of practice-relevant, research- 
based information to practitioners and students. 

• NASW journals should publish increased numbers of empirical research- 
based articles that address issues of professional practice, including direct 
service, program design, and policy, in order to increase recognition of the 
importance of research to practice. 

• NASW should develop user-friendly publications and Other forms of commu- 
nication that augment the existing scholarly journals. Research newsletters 
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should be created to translate, summarize, and highlight the relevance of 
current research for practice, 

• NASW should publish annual reviews of social work research that offer 
comprehensive analyses of research in selected areas. 

• NASW should introduce a feature section in the NASW NEWS that reports 
on research which can be of use to social work practitioners. 

• NASW should offer at each Professional Conference sessions that ar& 
devoted to the empirical analysis of social work practice and programs. 
Members of field-of-practice associations and persons from allied professions 
and disciplines should be encouraged to participate. 

• NASW should offer empirical research-based continuing education work- 
shops and in-service training programs through its state and local chapters. 
These programs should summarize research findings that are relevant for 
practice and should teach research methods and tools that can be applied by 
practitioners in agency settings. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen ptofessional practice sa social work 
through CSWE initiatives to improve the dissemination off 
research-based informaticm. 

• CSWE should give high prio?'ty at its Annual Program Meeting to presenta- 
tions based on empirical research and should encourage participation by 
members of field-of-practice associations and persons from allied professions 
and disciplines. 

• CSWE should establish poster sessions for research presentations at its 
Annual Program Meeting. 

• CSWE should publicize research opportunities, announcements, and reports 
in the exhibits at Annual Program Meetings. 

• CSWE, through the Commission on Accreditation, should require that text- 
books for practice method courses be based to the fullest extent possible on 
research-based knowledge from social work and allied professions and disci 
plines. It should establish a system for evaluating widely used textbooks. In 
doing so, it should draw upon teams of experienced practitioners and research 
scholars. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen professional practice in social work 
through initiatives by schools off socio! work to improve the 
dissemination of research-based information. 

• Faculty members should take increased responsibility for incorporating 
research-based information in the teaching of practice methods. 




• Schools of social work should offer continuing education and in-service 
training programs that are based on empirical research. These programs 
should summarize research methods and tools that can be applied by practi- 
tioners in agency settings. 

The improvement of professional practice requires that existing mechanisms 
for research dissemination be expanded and new mechanisms be developed. 
This is one means for strengthening the institutional supports for research 
development in social work, the subject of Section V. 
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SECTION V 



SUPPORT SYSTEM® FOR 
RESEARCH IN SOCI AL WORK 



Every profession must systematically carry out high-quality re- 
search about its practices if its performance in the service of clientele 
is to remain effective and up to date. . . The volume and quality of 
research carried out to support the activities of the social work 
profession and the purposes of social welfare are the collective re- 
sponsibility of the profession and not just of a small bank of 
researchers (Fanshel, 1980, pp. 3, 16). 

CURRENT STATUS 

Social workers can be found in a far wider array of service organizations today 
than 20 years ago. These include community mental health centers, child 
welfare and family preservation agencies, nurs.ng homes, centers for older 
adults, and employee assistance programs in business firms. The number of 
social work education programs, including doctoral programs, has grown 
steadily in the last 20 years, as have the number and size of national associa- 
tions concerned with social work education and social work practice. There has 
also been an increase in federal support for some areas of research that affect 
social work practice, such as biomedical research on mental disorders. 

Nonetheless, there is growing concern within the profession that neither the 
organizational support nor the funding support needed for research de . ^i^p- 
ment will be available in the future. This concern is reflected, in part, by the 
initiatives of the national professional associations which led to the formation 
of the Task Force on Social Work Research. Formal organizational support 
within the profession for research development is extremely limited. Federal 
funds for social and behavioral research were reduced substantially during the 
past decade. Current federal funds for research on critical social work practice 
issues are concentrated within a single agency, the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH). Notably absent in social work research funding are links 
between for-profit industries and social service organizations. Such industries 
have been a major source of support for research and research dissemination 
in many other professions. 

Potential national sources of increased support for research development in 
social work are the national professional associations, NIMH and other federal 
research agencies, foundations, and national associations of service agencies. 
Local sources of support include social work education programs and service 
agencies. This section examines the current status of organizational and 
funding support for research and research training. It then identifies critical 
problems and proposes actions to address those problems. 
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National Professional Associations 

Two national bodies have been central to th° development of social work as an 
organized profession. One is the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW), which consists of individual professional members organized into 
state chapters. The other is the Council on Social Work Education (CSWE), an 
association of undergraduate and graduate social work education programs. 
Other significant national associations, do not have full-time support staffs. 
These include the National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of 
Social Work (NADD), the Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors 
(BPD), and the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education (GADE). 

Both NASW and CSWE are organized in such a way thattheir constituents (that 
is, state chapters and social work education programs) determine policy and 
national program priorities. Because the interests of these constituents tend to 
be local rather than national, shared concerns, such as research development, 
tend to be outweighed by individual concerns. Common concerns are ad- 
dressed only intermittently by means of small commissions and ad hoc task 
forces. 

Neither organization has a component that is responsible for supporting the 
development of research or research education as a common objective of the 
profession. Moreover, limited attention has been given to the contributions of 
individual researchers. The President's Award for Excellence in Research, 
recently established by NASW, is the first evidence of such recognition on the 
part of the social work profession at the national level. The National Center for 
Social Policy and Practice, which is affiliated with NASW, is responsible for 
gathering information about existing social work research and making it 
available within the profession and to external groups. It has had a very limited 
role, however, in supporting the development of new research initiatives 
within the profession. NASW has provided support for the development of an 
innovative psychosocial assessment instrument that is being designed for 
both clinical and research applications. 

National field-of-practice associations do not have a systematic role in national 
program and policy development nor in priority setting for the profession. 
NASW has established a formal procedure for collaboration with t lese asso- 
ciations, but they do nottake part in organizational decision making. Field-of- 
practice associations are a potential resource for strengthening the linkages 
between research and practice in specialized settings. 

NASW and CSWE do not provide advanced research training or development 
opportunities for individual researchers on a regular basis, although they do 
offer several specialized research training sessions in conjunction with their 
annual professional meetings. Few continuing education programs offer 
research training for practitioners or researchers. 

National Institute of Mental Health 

Most interaction between the social work profession and the federal govern- 
ment occurs under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
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Services (DHHS). Social work's major interests within DHHS are in the "health/ 
mental health" and "human services" program areas. Of all DHHS depart- 
ments, those in the area of health provide the most substantial research 
funding. Health-related research funding is provided through such agencies of 
the Public Health Service (PHS) as the National Institutes of Health (NIH) and 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA). 

The most consistent and substantial base of support for social work research 
and for the development of research training in social work has been NIMH, 
which is part of ADAMHA. Social work was designated as one of the four core 
mental health professions in the legislation thatestablished NIMH. Initial NIMH 
funding for professional education was directed primarily toward clinical 
training programs in social work and the other three mental health professions, 
namely, psychology, psychiatry, and psychiatric nursing, With the passage of 
the National Service Research Act (NSRA), NIMH funds for research training 
were distributed separately from funds for clinical training. The effect was to 
link support for research training to NIMH national research objectives. 

NIMH funding of research and training for research in mental health includes 
grants to multidisciplinary centers, institutional support grants, and individual 
grants to researchers and to pre- and postdoctoral students. Funds for research 
training are provided primarily under NRSA and are administered by each of 
the institutes of NIH and by the organizational units of ADAMHA in accordance 
with their respective research priorities. Hence, research training proposals 
from social work and other professions must be responsive to the problem- 
solving priorities of these units. 

The allocation of research awards within NIMH and oth^r agencies in ADAMHA 
and NIH is determined largely by Initial Review Group? (IRGs), including both 
standing IRGs and special IRGs. These review panels are composed substan- 
tially of researchers whose own studies have been funded by these agencies 
and whose disciplinary backgrounds, therefore, reflect past patterns of re- 
search allocations. This has resulted in a self-perpetuating pattern of member- 
ship in which the majority of members on NIMH panels are affiliated with 
medicine, biomedical specialties, and psychology. Very few social workers 
have ever served on a standing IRG and only slightly more have served on 
special IRGs. 

Like other federal agencies that have a specific mission, NIMH targets its 
research funding toward priority problems rather than toward broad support 
for investigator-initiated studies. Funding for research and research training in 
the 1990s is likely to be guided by policy initiativesestablished in the late 1980s. 
These include the Decade of the Brain plan and the National Plan for Schizo- 
phrenia Research (both of which emphasize fundamental biomedical re- 
search), the National Plan for Research on Child and Adolescent Mental 
Disorders, and the National Plan for Research to Improve Services, which is 
directed at caring for people with severe mental disorders. The development 
of a national plan for prevention research in mental health is currently under 
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way. There was no participation by social work researchers in the development 
of plans related to the Decade of the Brain, and only minimal participation in 
the development of the reports and research plans concerning schizophrenia 
and child and adolescent mental disorders. However, there was substantial 
involvement of social workers in development of the National Plan for Re- 
search to Improve Services for persons with severe mental disorders. 

Both the NIMH plan for research on child and adolescent disorders and the plan 
for research to improve services for people with severe mental disorders 
emphasize clinical research that deals with treatment programs and services 
research concerning the organization of programs. These plans highlight the 
importance of expanding the available pool of researchers who have both 
practice experience and specialized research training. 

NIMH established the Public-Academic Liaison (PAL) program in 1989 to pro- 
mote collaboration between academic researchers and service agencies con- 
cerned with mental disorders. Recent policy developments at NIMH and other 
federal health research agencies also emphasize the importance of the devel- 
opment and support of multidisciplinary research centers which can more 
effectively develop the complex research that is needed. 

One of the most recent NIMH initiatives is the program on mental health 
services research within the Division of Applied and Services Research. This 
program funds five centers of research which are examining the organization 
and financing of mental health services. One such center is cosponsored by a 
school of social work. Two other NIMH centers that are associated with schools 
of social work study consumer support groups for persons with severe mental 
illness. 

The NIMH Division of Clinical Research is responsible for supporting both 
psychosocial and psychopharmacological research. The Division of Clinical 
Research has awarded only a limited number of research grants to principal 
investigators who are social workers. 

From 1980 through 1989, NIMH grants for research and for pre- and postdoc- 
toral research training programs were made to 18 graduate schools of social 
work. Five schools of social work received funds for predoctoral research 
training inthe latter part of the 1980s: the University of California, Berkeley; the 
University of Michigan; the University of Chicago; Columbia University, and 
Brandeis University. Twelve social work predoctoral students are currently 
being supported by NIMH fellowships. 

The pattern of approvals and disapprovals for research and research training 
proposals submitted to NIMH by social work researchers and schools of social 
work has varied overthe years. There was a decrease in proposal submissions 
and approvals in the mid-1980s, but an increase occurred in submissions, 
approvals, and funding authorizations in 1989 and 1990. Altogether, 503 
research proposals were submitted to NIMH in the 1980s from schools of social 
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work or from principal investigators who were identified as social workers. Of 
these, 246 were approved and 119 were funded. The proportion of grant 
proposals approved and paid was similar to the proportions approved involv- 
ing other research disciplines. Factors influencing the approval of grants from 
year to year include the research priorities of NIMH, the total number of 
applications, the review criteria applied by IRGs, the presence or absence of 
social workers on eview panels, and the quality of the proposals submitted. 
One half of the approved research grants to social workers were to sources 
outside of schools of social work, including other academic units and service 
agencies. 

Although NIMH has supported occasional conferences for established re- 
searchers, it has not funded regular research development workshops. There 
is one NIMH staff person with formal responsibility for wor 1 ng with schools 
of social work to administer mental health clinical training grants. Although 
individual NIMH staff members have provided substantial assistance to indi- 
vidual schools of social work, there is noformal siaff position within NIMH with 
responsibility for working with schools of social work and other social work 
research settings to prcnote research development. Few schools of social 
work or individual social work researchers have ever submitted applications to 
NIMH for career research development grants. 

Few of the staff members responsible for research development or research 
review procedures at NIMH (or at any other federal research funding agency) 
have a social work background. This may be due to the relatively small number 
of research proposals in which a social work researcher is the principal 
investigator. This, in turn, perpetuates the pattern of a limited number of social 
workers on the staff of research agencies. 

Other Federal Agencies 

Other health-related federal agencies that have funded studies by social work 
researchers are the National Institute on Aging, the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, the National Institute on Drug Abuse, the 
Maternal and Child Health Program, and the Agency for Health Care Policy and 
Research. The National Science Foundation has also granted a few research 
awards to social work researchers. 

The Administration for Children and Families in DHHS encompasses several 
agencies that support service programs in which social workers are heavily 
involved. These include the Administration on Children, Youth, and Families; 
the Children's Bureau; the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect; the 
Family Support Administration; and the Administration for Developmental 
Disabilities. However, these agencies have not funded programs of research 
training or development since the early 1970s. Under curren policies, their 
research funds are used principally to support technical assistance centers, 
short-term program innovations or demonstrations, and direct servicetraining 
and development. Limited funds are provided for child welfare professional 
training under Section 426 of Title IV-B of the Social Security Act. However, 
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these funds are not currently used to support doctoral education. A 1991 
announcement does, however, provide for 1-year grants for doctoral disserta- 
tion research and, for the first time in several years, for a small program of field- 
initiated research. 

Given the diversity of social work practice, many other departments of the 
federal government are potential sources of research funding. These include 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention of the Department 
of Justice, the Food Stamp Program administered by the Food and Nutrition 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation Research of the Department of Education, t l , e 
Health Care Financing Administration of DHHS, and the Department of Hjus- 
ing and Urban Development. At present, however, there are no systematic 
programs of support for social work research training or development under 
the aegis of any of these agencies. 

The Department of Defense— through the Army, Navy, and Air Force— enables 
selected officers, including social workers, to obtain doctoral research educa- 
tion. It has also supported studies by social work researchers of issues that 
affect military families. The Department of Veterans Affairs (VA), the largest 
single employer of social work practitioners, has established its own support 
system for social work research and research training. The Social Work Service 
of the VA is emphasizing the use of r esearch in social work practice and is 
providing increased research training for master's degree students in social 
work practicums in its hospitals. 

Foundations 

Several major foundations are interested in social work practice. The Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, the Casey Family Foundation, and the Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation are concerned with child welfare and family preservation. 
The Rockefeller Foundation supports research on issues of urban poverty. The 
Ford Foundation has supported work onthe development of innovative career 
paths in the public social services. The Pew Foundation funds research about 
family self-sufficiency through the American Public Welfare Association, and 
it helps to support the development of collaborative research between state 
mental health agencies and academic research centers through the Research 
Institute of the National Association of State Mental Health Program Directors. 

There are no national data on the scope of research funding from local sources. 
Nevertheless, researchers in schools of social work have acquired support 
from family and corporate foundations and from community foundations. In 
general, local foundations have less formal processes of grant application and 
faster response times than national foundations; hence, they are often attrac- 
tive funding sources for researchers. However, local foundations tend to be 
more arested in social work research that has immediate local applications 
than ii. research that contributes to the knowledge base of the profession. 
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Schools of Social Work 

Most research in social work during the past three decades has been based in 
schools of social work. Most funded research projects are housed there and 
most research-based publications in social work are authored by faculty. Yet, 
information from deans and directors of social work education programs 
indicates that research is regarded largely as an intellectual activity of individ- 
ual faculty members and that it is shaped more by the demands and expecta- 
tions of the larger university than by the commitment of the school of social 
work to strengthening the knowledge base of the profession. 

Requirements for tenure are a powerful incentive for faculty members to 
undertake research; yet, most schools of social work have only limited re- 
sources for supporting the development of research careers among junior 
faculty. These resources consist largely of released time from teaching. 
' Significant financial support for junior faculty research is rarely available from 
either schools of social work or other ■ miversity sources. Furthermore, schools 
of social work do not reserve any faculty positions expressly for researchers 
who have long-term research funding; such positions do exist in other parts of 
the university, such as medical schools and departments of economics, 
psychology, and sociology. 

Few schools of social work have ongoing resets c!i partnerships with commu- 
nity service agencies, in marked contrast to the research relationships that 
have been developed among medical schools, nursing schools, and teaching 
hospitals. The absence of established research partnerships means that 
individual scholars inschoolsof social work often must establish new collabo- 
rative, administrative, and support structures for research on professional 
practice issues before they can submit a research proposal. The organizational 
problems encountered in establishing such research partnerships add sub- 
stantially to the difficulties that confront the individual researcher who hopes 
to develop a practice-focused research career. In yeneral, schools of social 
work do not participate in multidisciplinary research studies within their 
universities, nor do they participate in multisite, nationwide research studies 
to test new forms of treatment, program structure, or policy. 

The resources available for research and the structure of research support vary 
considerably among universities and schools of social work. These variations 
are reflected in current patterns of research productivity. Six patterns of 
research support and research productivity have been identified from informa- 
tion provided by the schools of social work: 

1. Graduate school.'; with doctoral programs in which faculty members partici- 
pate in multidiscip»inary research centers or in multidisciplinary research 
studies. Funds are available for core cperational costs of the research, as well 
as for specific investigations. The results of the research are disseminated by 
means of conferences and journals other than traditional social work outlets. 
Various forms of pre- and postdoctoral research training are funded. Several 
faculty members regularly buy out time for research. Discussions with federal 
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research consultants are reported as generally helpful. The doctoral graduates 
from these schools have a relatively high rate of scholarly productivity. 

2. Graduate schools with doctoral programs in which seniorfaculty members 
have established clear and consistent research careers. These faculty mem- 
bers have acquired research funds from a variety of sources over a number of 
years, even though formal research support mechanisms are scarce or absent 
within their own school. Federal research consultants are seldom used. Many 
of these faculty members demonstrate consistent patterns of scholarship, 
including conference presentations, published articles, and chapter and book 
publications. Relatively little multidisciplinary research occurs in these schools. 
Nevertheless, the doctoral graduates from these schools have a high rate of 
scholarly productivity. 

3. Graduate schools with doctoral programs that have recently increased 
organizational support for research development. University and school re- 
sources are employed to support initial research development, particularly 
among junior faculty members. Participation in conferences is encouraged. A 
few federal research awards have been obtained, but most research support 
comes from state and local sources. Financial support \s available for doctoral 
students. Doctoral graduates of these schools achieve a moderate level of 
scholarly productivity which is expressed more frequently through conference 
presentations than through publications. 

4. Graduate schools with doctoral programs that report a moderate level of 
research activity. Funding is primarily from state and local governmental 
sources and private foundations. Federal research consultants are seldom 
sought, and most of the research and research training proposals submitted to 
federal agencies have not been funded. Research is disseminated primarily 
through conference presentations rather than publications in peer-reviewed 
journals. Little effort is made to seek federal funds, and little attention is given 
to research support. Contacts with federal research staff are not viewed as very 
helpful. The most active faculty researchers are not well known beyond the 
local community or region. Doctoral graduates from these schools report a 
moderate level of scholarly productivity. 

5. Graduate schools with doctoral programs that report limited research 
activity, most of which is funded by local sources. Published articles and 
conference presentations by faculty members generally are not research- 
based. Little attention is given to research support. Buying out teaching time 
tends to be viewed unfavorably by other members of the faculty. Limited 
research content is evident in the doctoral program, and doctoral graduates 
report a low level of scholarly productivity. 

6. Schools that do not offer doctoral education. Only one or two faculty 
members are actively involved in research studies that receive steady funding, 
and they have a consistent record of conference presentations and research 
publications. Their colleagues do little research and are not highly represented 
in conference presentations or in peer-reviewed publications. 
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The Task Force found that among the 48 schools with doctoral programs, 10 to 
12 schools would fit categories 1 and 2, an additional 10 to 15 would fit 
categories 3 and 4, and approximately half the schools with doctoral programs 
would fit category 5, Some schools do not fit readily into any of these 
categories. 

The patterns of research support are very uneven among schools of social 
work. In part, this may be a result of variations in financial resources in the 
school or in the college or university. In part, it may be a result of different s 
in the traditions of the school or in the expectations of their college or univer- 
sity. And in part, it may be a consequence of the choices made by individual 
faculty members. There are, however, substantial resources within schools of 
social work for expanding the scope of research that contributes to the 
knowledge base of the profession if a more systematic approach to research 
development and support is adopted. 

National, State, and Local Service Agencies 

The Task Force has identified 13 national associations of social service 
programs. Of these, the Child Welfare League of America, Family Service 
America, and the American Public Welfare Association (APWA) have research 
departments. They support research initiatives by local and state agencies, as 
well as national research agendas. The Research, Development, and Evalu- 
ation Conferences of APWA pay particular attention to r earch studies within 
state and county public welfare departments. The National Association of State 
Mental Health Program Directors has established a Research Institute with 
funding support from NIMH. The Institute provides leadership for a national 
effort to strengthen research within state mental health agencies, including the 
development of Public-Academic Liaison research proposals for NIMH. None 
of these national associations of service agencies, however, have ongoing 
relationships with research units at schools social work. 

A number of service agencies, governmental and nongovernmental, have 
social work researchers on their staffs; however, they are responsible primarily 
for administrative and programmatic research that results in internal reports. 
Few service agencies have created researcher/practitioner positions that 
would allow agency-based researchers to participate on multidisciplinary 
teams that study issues related to the agency's mission. 

Some service organizations, however, have established national ^ ut«Ut,n$ 
as exemplary centers for social work research. These include trs i^ijamin 
Rose Institute in Cleveland and the Philadelphia Geriatric Center (gerontology); 
Mt. Sinai Hospital and * Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York City (health); and Bellefaire in Cleveland and Boysville of Michigan (resi- 
dential care for children). 

The Task Force study of a sample of NASW members found little support for 
research in the agencies in which respondents were employed. Only 10% of the 
respondents stated that the rewards for research at their agency were "very 
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attractive" or "moderately attractive/' while 49% reported that they were "not 
attractive." Respondents also reported few jobs for social work researchers/ 
practitioners within these service agencies. 

The Task Force believes that researcher/practitioner positions, with a combi- 
nation of research and practice objectives, are essential to bridge the gap that 
now exists between the world of academic research and the world of practice. 
Some institutions have already begun to close this gap. The Jewish Board of 
Family and Children's Services of New York City and the Columbia University 
School of Social Work, for example, cosponsor the Center for the Study of 
Social Work Practice. Other partnerships offer joint agency/faculty appoint- 
ments for researchers. Examples of such partnerships are those between the 
School of Social Work at the University of North Carolina and Duke University 
Medical Center and the North Carolina Hospital. 

PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH SUPPORT 

At present, the infrastructure of social work research is too weak and too 
narrow to support the extensive expansion needed to improve services. 
Specifically: 

• Neither NIMH nor any other federal agency has an organizational unit that 
supports the development of social work research that addresses critical social 
problems. 

• There is a disturbing gap between the major centers of research development 
in schools of social work and the larger body of professional practitioners and 
agency-based researchers; in part, this mirrors the organizational separation 
that exists between CSWE and NASW. 

• Few social work researchers serve on NIMH initial Review Groups (IRGs), and 
even fewer participate in other research funding agencies of the federal 
government. 

• Federal agencies with responsibilities in such critical areas as child abuse 
services and services to low-income families do not have a research develop- 
ment strategy or any systematic means for supporting research training and 
development. 

• Support for practice- relevant research and research career development 
varies widely among schools of social work. 

• There are few ongoing academic/service agency partnerships to provide a 
framework for practice-relevant research; individual faculty members find that 
the difficulties and uncertainties involved in developing collaborative arrange- 
ments are a major barrier to practice-relevant research. 

• The lack of linkages among schools of social work militate*s against the multi- 
site testing that is needed for newtreatment interventions, program structures, 
and social policies. 
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CHALLENGES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The weakness of organizational and funding supports for social work research 
poses a severe problem for the profession. If the knowledge base of the 
profession is to be i mproved and the contribution of social work to the solution 
of critical social problems strengthened, effective action must be taken. The 
recommendations that follow call for substantially increased organizational 
and funding support for research development from national associations and 
schools of social work, as well as from the National Institute of Mental Health 
and other federal agencies. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen support for social work research through 
the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH). 

• NIMH should establish an Office for Social Work Mental Health Research 
Development that would develop and implement a plan for expanding re- 
search resources in areas of social work that deal with NIMH priorities. A Social 
Work Advisory Committee should be appointed by the national professional 
associations in social work to consult with NIMH in the development of this 
plan. The plan should include the following elements; 

a program of Social Work Research Development Center (SWRDC) 
awards. Each award would provide; 

flexible funding for a 5-year program to develop organizational 
infrastructure for mental health research, with $200,000 to $500,000 
per year in funds for each center for each of 5 years; and 

support for at least one related individual research development 
project percenter. 

Each Social Work Research Development Center would be organized around 
a pressing NIMH concern in mental health research, such as mental health 
services for individuals with severe mental disorders; child and adolescent 
mental health services; culturally relevant mental health services for individu- 
als and families from Hispanic, African American, Asian-Pacific Islander, and 
Native American backgrounds; mental health services in rural communities; 
and comorbidity services for persons suffering from both mental illness and 
substance abuse. 

A minimum of 10 such centers should be established during fiscal years 1992 
and 1993, with additional centers in succeeding years. The centers should be 
developed by schools of social work, or by a consortium of schools and service 
agencies, in collaboration with public mental health service agencies, and 
should include persons from other relevant academic departments and profes- 
sional schools. The centers should also provide research opportunities for 
individual faculty resesrchers from other academic settings and for research- 
ers/practitioners from service agencies. Each award would include support for 
both institutional research development and for individual research projects: 
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research development could include supportfor technical equipment and 
staff; participation by faculty members in advanced seminars in research 
methodologies; initial research, including pilot projects; participation by 
researchers/practitioners from public mental health service agencies in 
the development of research programs; research assistantships for pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral students; collaboration with senior scientists 
from other professions and disciplines; and intensive research develop- 
ment workshops involving center researchers and researchers from 
other institutions working in similar areas. Funds would also be used to 
attract pre- and postdoctoral students and faculty from African American, 
Hispanic, Native American, and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds to the 
centers, The intent ofthe research developmentcomponentistostrengtben 
the research capabilities of schools of social work and thus the research 
capability of individual faculty and researchers/practitioners; and 

one or more Individual Investigator Research Projects should be linked to 
each center's development plan. The size and scope of the individual 
projects would depend on the developmental needs of the projects. 
Projects would be expected to involve collaboration with experienced 
researchers from other disciplines. The intent of this component is to 
support individual research initiatives leading to successful applications 
<or research project grants or small grant awards. 

• NIMH should fund a 15-month mental health research methodology work- 
shop for researchers with intensive summer sessions in 1992 and 1993 and 
interim meetings during the winter of 1992-93. 

• NIMH s ould appoint at least two social work researchers to each standing 
Initial Review Group (IRG) that reviews research or training proposals submit- 
ted by social workers or social work education programs. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen support for social work research through 
other federal agencies. 

• The Department of Health and Human Services, through the Administration 
for Children and Families, should develop a long-term plan for research 
development and support that focuses on services to ^nildren, youths, and 
families;this plan should be similar to the national plans for research develop- 
ment in mental health. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen research support through the national 
professional associations in socul work. 



. . . NASW must organize a consciousness of the critical nature of 
research among its members, develop organizational supports to facili- 
tate research activities by its members, and lobby for a larger public 
investment in social welfare (Fanshel, 1980, p. 17). 
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• A National Institute for the Advancement of Research in Social Work should 
ba established with the support of national professional associations in social 
work. The initial organization of the Institute should be supported by a grant of 
$500,000 from NIMH. The objectives of the Institute would be to: 

establish a program of intensive research development workshops in 
areas of particular concern to NIMH for researchers in academic and 
service settings; 

provide technical assistance to schools of social work in the design and 
preparation of research and research training proposals; 

establish a program to promote the development of research partner- 
ships among schools of social work and service agencies; 

develop a national plan for research career recruitment, including special- 
ized research education at the master's degree level, summer workshops, 
and affiliations with mentors; 

develop a national social work research and research training data base; 

organize periodic meetings among national social work groups, national 
associations of service agencies, and schools of social work in order to 
identify critical research issues, reviewcurrent developments in research, 
and identify sources of research funding; 

establish research development partnerships with allied professional 
and academic disciplines such as psychology, medicine, nursing, phar- 
macology, economics, and political science; 

serve as a liaison between the profession and federal research funding 
organizations in the development of research initiatives that address 
critical issues in social work practice; 

encourage and support the development of information-sharing net- 
works among social work researchers, both practice-based and univer- 
sity-based; and % 

stimulate the development of computer networks among researchers 
and maintain a directory of those networks. 

• The Research Institute should be supported by professional associations in 
social work, including the National Association of Social Workers, the Council 
on Social Work Education, the National Association of Deans and Directors of 
Schools of Social Work, the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education, 
and the Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors. 
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• NASW should establish an Office for the Advancement of Social Work 
Practice to: 



initiate a sustained national program to educate the profession about the 
emerging crisis in social work research and the importance of research to 
the future strength, advancement, credibility, and influence of the profes- 
sion; 

develop working relationships with major research funding sources; 

advocate for increased federal appropriations to study professional inter- 
ventions aimed at critical social problems. Specifically, it should promote 
NIMH funding for implementation of the National Plan for Research on 
Child and Adolescent Mental Disorders and the National Plan to Improve 
Services for Persons with Severe Mental Disorders, and it should pro- 
mote the work of other research institutes with in the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mencal Health Administration, the National Institutes of Health, 
agencies of the Administration for Children and Families, and other fed- 
eral departments, such as the Department of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Labor; 

create a national program that increases the visibility of social work 
research and provides access to data bases on social work researchers, 
research products, and information-sharing networks. Such a service 
should give priority to the information needs of individual practitioners 
and service program administrators; 

initiate regular research workshops and working conferences that bring 
together social work practitioners and researchers. These should address 
practice and research issues in a wide range of practice areas and also 
include researchers from related fields; 

establish working relationships with field-of-practice associations and 
service agency associations in order to address issues of research 
development; 

recommend peer reviewers for ADAMHA and NIH and promote the 
participation of social work researchers from academic and service 
backgrounds in federal research review and approval processes; 

support proposals for a 1% set-aside in all federal programs to foster 
research concerning program effectiveness and improvement, as well as 
proposals that require research and evaluation in all service programs; 
and 

promote the development of targeted research initiatives by national 
foundations that deal with critical social problems. 
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• NASW should strengthen research contributions to practice by appointing 
two career researchers as members of each of its Practice Commissions, 

• CSWE should establish an Office for the Advancement of Research in Social 
Work to; 

promote and facilitate research education and research development 
within social work education programs; 

provide information to social work education programs about models of 
effective research development; 

establish, together with NADD and GADE, a 10-year program to double 
the number of schools of social work that have active programs of faculty 
research; 

develop, in cooperation with GADE and NADD, guidelines for research 
education in social work doctoral programs; 

develop plans to strengthen research education in baccalaureate and 
master's degree programs; 

serve as a clearinghouse for materials to be used in the design of research 
training curriculums; and 

distribute information on research training through newsletters and 
other dissemination channels. 

• CSWE should request social work education programs to prepare a yearly 
report on funded research programs, identifying research topics, funding 
sources, and principal investigators. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen support for social work research through 
social work education programs. 

• Social work education programs should ensure that practice-relevant 
research and dissemination of the results of such research are essential 
elements of their institutional mission. 

• Universities and colleges, in collaboration with social work education pro- 
grams, should fund technical assistance and research support activities that 
enable such programs to achieve their dual missions of knowledge building 
and teaching. 

• Universities and colleges, in collaboration with social work education pro- 
grams, should ensure that resources, such as reduced teaching loads, fundsfor 
confeience travel, research leaves, and released time from teaching, are 
readily available in the early stages of research development. 
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• Social work education programs shruld take the initiative in developing 
ongoing research partnerships with community service agencies. They should 
provido technical assistance about research problems, while collaborating 
agencies should make available research opportunities for students and 
faculty. Service agencies should also be encouraged to collaborate with 
research institutes and centers. 

• Social work education programs should make clear their support for practice- 
relevant research by making appropriate adjustments in faculty work loads. 

• Social work education programs should provide support specifically for the 
development of research careers by beginning faculty members and encour- 
age them to participate in multidisciplinary, long-term research. 

• Social work education programs should increase significantly the attention 
given to research-based knowledge in the teaching of practice methods and to 
the use of research methods to examine practice effectiveness. 

• Social work education programs should strive to develop multidisciplinary 
research initiatives that address critical issues in the areas of social policy, 
social work practice, and prog' am design. 

• Social work education programs and service agencies should support the 
development of career opportunities for researchers/practitioners and should 
recognize the research contributions of such individuals. 

• Social work education programs should encourage the development of 
research information-sharing networks among their own faculty members, 
faculty from related acuuemic departments, and professional personnel in 
service agencies. 

• Schools of social work should establish research scientist positions for 
researchers whn have long-term funding. These research scientists would 
conduct major siUuies related to the needs of practitioners, provide advanced 
research training for pre- and postdoctoral students, and exert national 
leadership in research development. 

CHALLENGE: Strengthen support for social work research through 
service agencies and national associations of service agencies. 

• National associations of service agencies should promote practice-relevant 
research and dissemination of the research findings as essential elements of 
their institutional mission. 

• National associations of service agencies should encourage and suppor i die 
participation of local agencies in research partnerships with schools of social 
work. 
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• Executives of state and local service agencies should promote practice- 
relevant research and dissemination of the research findings as essential 
elements of their institutional mission. 

• Executives of state and local service agencies should promote the establish- 
ment of agency-based researcher/practitioner positions. Researchers/ practi- 
tioners should work with researchers in social work education programs tu 
formulate and implement research that deals with practice issues. 

Organizational and funding support for social work research has not kept pace 
with the profession's expanding role in society or its growing need for infor- 
mation. Section VI summarizes the recommendations of the Task For ce in the 
form of a comprehensive plan of action for research development. 
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SECTION VI 



A PLAN OF ACTION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 
DEVELOPMENT 



Social workers cannot deal effectively with the complex | roblems this society 
i*ces unless they have better information about what works and why. Re- 
search can provide this information. But current support for social work 
research is inadequate to meet present, much less future, needs for informa- 
tion. Clearly, a dynamic and wide-ranging plan of action is required in order to 
expand arm strengthen social work research. In this section, the Task Force 
brings lotjether its recommendations to create such a plan of action. The plan 
requires action hv the National InstM' ie of Mental Health ana other federal 
agencies, by national associations in social work, by 'dividual social work 
education p 1 ograms, and by service agencies at both national and locu' levels. 

THl NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEAL ^H (NIMH) 

Social work is one of the core mental health profess* n.;. Research in social 
vvor'' ran contribute directly to the effectiveness of mental health services and 
to the knowledge base for training paoit : iers in all of the mental health 
professions. I or these reason?, NIMH ild provide support for research 
development in social work tf at it ra>mparaL ( " to the support it has provided 
for research development in other mental health professions. 

• NIMH should establish an Ul r: ee for bocial Work M» nt;i| Health Research 
Development that would develop rind imple •■•en' a plan lor expanding re 
search resources in areas c" social wo'/ that deal wi*h NIMH pric>: Sties Aliocial 
Work Advisory Committee should he appointed by t»»»- national professional 
associations in social work to C( ^sult with NiMH in tr e development of this 
pi. in. The plan should include the following elements: 

a pro fj ram of Social Wo'l Rest; arch u- elopmunt Cet H;r (SWRUC) 
awards. Each award would provide. 

flexible funding foi a '.« 1 ^ar 'duiji. ♦<> dwekp organization • 
infra: tructurr *nr mental '\;alt! - sea rj , a ' $700,000 to W)0.00u 
per year in funds tor each centui tor eat h of b years, and 

support f or u Irasi one ie, <f a .liv.-.a.i. •»" > "arcn nev.lo, ent 
proje. ' pc r :entei 

i aeh Social Wo;!. He .c.i is 5Vv"! C .it. wouki • agat ize < 

;< press. oi. ( NIMH aic ;u in it encil ! n:.n XMii.v. «or.h as menial h 
services ior nuiividu. : '/,an - u..*i. <l o ■ 'dee,, eh-, -md -> lolosca .t 



mental health services; culturally relevant mental health services for individu- 
als and families from Hispanic, African American, Asian-Pacific Islander, and 
Native American backgrounds; mental health services in rural communities; 
and comorbidity services for persons suffering from both mental illness and 
substance abuse. 

A minimum of 10 such centers should be established during fiscal years 1992 
and 1993, with additional centers in succeeding years. The centers should be 
developed by schools of social work, or by a consortium of schools and service 
agencies, in collaboration with public mental health service agencies, and 
should include persons from other relevant academic departments and profes- 
sional schools. The centers should also provide research opportunities for 
individual faculty researchers from other academic settings and for research- 
ers/practitioners from service agencies. Each award would include support for 
both institutional research development and for individual research projects: 

research developrnentcouldincludesupportfor technical equipmontand 
staff; participation by iculty members in advanced seminars in research 
methodologies; initial research, including pilot projects; participation by 
researchers/practitioners from puL'ic mental health service agencies in 
the development <>f research programs; research assistantships for pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral students; collaboration with senior scientists 
from other professions and disciplines; and intensive research develop 
ment workshops involving center researchers and researchers frcn 
other institutions working in similar areas. Funds would also be used to 
attract pre- and postdoctoral students and faculty from African American, 
Hispanic, Native American, and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds to the 
centers. The research development component is to strengthen the 
research capabilities of schools of social work and thus the research 
capability of individual faculty and researchers/pi jctitioners; and 

one or more Individual Investigator Research Projects should be linked to 
each center s development plan. The size and scope of the individual 
projects would depend on the developmental needs of the projects. 
Projects would be expected to involve collaboration with experienced 
researchers from other disciplines. The intent of this component is to 
support individual research initiatives leading to successful applications 
tor research project grams or small grant awards. 

• NIMH should develop an expanded research career recruitment pc </' »m ; 
under the auspices of an Office for Social Work Mental Health Research 
Development, which would: 

increase support for predoetoral . esenrch training W. ,n -wsLips in social 
work. Social work requires a substantial expansion o1 tr.r 1 ncj at the 
pierloctonl level, both to meet the imme ?; re need for rssean.hers dnd 
to provide <* base for expanding specialized posio< ^ral research train 
iny ; 
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increase stipends for predoctoral students in an effort to recognize their 
graduate education and professional experience in social work. Current 
regulations used to determine the level of stipend support for predoctoral 
fellows under th3 National Research Service Act (NRSA) do not recognize 
the social work student's graduate education, several years of profes- 
sional experience, and, often, significantfamily financial responsibilities; 

support the development of specialized postdoctoral research programs 
in schools of social work; 

issue pre- and postdoctoral research training announcements highlight- 
ing opportunities for master's degree and doctoral graduates in social 
work; 

create dissertation grants for research in NIMH priority areas, with 
stipends of $25,000 per year for up to 2 years and up to $25,000 for 
research expenses. 

• A multiyear plan for substantially increasing the number of career research- 
ers in social work who are engaged in mental health research that would: 

create a 15-month mental health research methodology workshop with 
intensive summer sessions in 1992 and 1993 and interim meetings during 
the winter of 1992-93; 

set up specialized conferences for faculty researchers and researchers/ 
practitioners that address specific NIMH priorities and represent aca- 
demic/agency collaborations; 

promote the First Independent Research Support and Transition (FIRST) 
awards; 

promote the Scientist Development Award for Clinicians that is available 
for social workers who have substantial clinical experience and who want 
to conduct research on mental health issues tnat are related to social work 
practice; 

create within 4 years a K-12 career development program in social work 
similar to the K-12 program in psychiatry; 

promote the Research Scientist D< ^elopment Award and the Research 
Scientist Award; and 

establish an intensified research career development program directed 
toward persons with master's degrees and pro' >ssional experience who 
cornefrom Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, African American, and Native 
American backgrounds. These efforts should include stimulating applica- 
tions for Minority Access for Research Careers (MARC) faculty grants, 
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First Independent Research Support and Transition (FIRST) awards, 
individual postdoctoral fellowships, and the Scientist Development Award 
for Clinicians (SDAC). 

• NIMH should triple its current financial support for the Social Work Minority 
Fellowship program administered by CSWE. 

• NIMH should appoint at least two social work researchers to each standing 
Initial Review Group (IRG) that reviews research or training proposals submit- 
ted by social workers or social work education programs. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 

Research development requires concerted action by the major associations in 
social work and social work education. The Task Force recommends that: 

• ANational Institute for the Advancement of Research in Social Work should 
be established with the support of national professional associations in social 
work. The initial organization of the Institute should be supported by a grant of 
$500,000 from NIMH. The objectives of the Institute would be to: 

establish a program of intensive research development workshops in 
areas of particular concern to NIMH for researchers in academic and 
service settings; 

provide technical assistance to schools of social work in the design and 
preparation of research and research training proposals; 

establish a program to promote the development of research partner- 
ships among schools of social work and service agencies; 

develop a national plan for research career recruitment including special 
ized research education at the master's degree level, summer workshops, 
and affiliations with mentors; 

develop a national social work research and research training data base; 

organize periodic meetings among national social work groups, national 
associations of service agencies, and schools of social work in order to 
identify critical research issues, reviewcurrent developments in research, 
and identify sources of research funding; 

establish research development partnerships with allied professional 
and academic disciplines such as psychology, medicine, nursing, phar- 
macology, economics, and political science; 

serve as a liaison between the profession and federal research funding 
organizations in the development of research initiatives that address 
critical issues in social work practice; 
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encourage and support the development of information-sharing net- 
works among social work researchers in academic settings and service 
agencies; 

stimulate the development of computer networks among researchers 
and maintain a directory of those networks; and 

prepare, together with N ASW and CSWE, specific proposals for research 
development workshops in connection with the NASW Professional 
Conference and the C VE Annual Program Meeting, 

• The Research Institute should be supported by professional associations in 
social wcrk, including the National Association of Social Workers, the Council 
on Social Work Education, the National Association of Deans and Directoi of 
Schools of Social Work, the Groupforthe Advancement of Doctoral Education, 
and the Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors. 

The National Association of Social Workers (NASW) 

• NASW should establish an Office for the Advancement of Social Work 
Practice to: 

initiate a sustained national programto educate the profession about the 
emerging crisis in social work research and the importance of research to 
the future strength, advancement, credibility, and influence of the profes- 
sion; 

develop working relationships with major research funding sources; 

advocate for increased federal appropriations to study professional 
interventions aimed at critical social problems. Specifically, it should 
promote NIMH funding for implementation of the National Plan for 
Research on Child and Adolescent Mental Disorders and the National 
Plan to Improve Services for Persons with Severe Mental Disorders, and 
itshould promote the work of other research institutes withinthe Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, the National Institutes of 
Health, agencies of the Admir itration for Children and Families, and 
other federal departments, such as the Department of Education and the 
Department of Labor; 

create a national program that increases the visibility of social work 
research and provides access to data bases on social work researchers, 
research products, and information networks. Such a service should give 
priority to the information-sh ..ring needs of individual practitioners and 
service program administrators; 

initiate regular research workshops and working conferences that bring 
together social work practitioners and researchers. These should address 
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practice and research issues in a wide range of practice areas and also 
include researchers from related fields; 

establish working relationships with field-of-practice associations and 
service agency associations in order to address issues of research 
development; 

recommend peer reviewers for ADAMHA and NIH and promote the 
participation of social work researchers fror~ ^iemic and service 
backgrounds in federal research review and af r » 1 orocesses; 

support proposals for a 1% set-aside in all federal programs to foster 
research concerning program effectiveness and improvement, as well as 
proposals that require research and evaluation in all service programs; 

promote the development of targeted research initiatives by national 
foundations that deal with critical social problems; 

provide brokering services between researchers and a range of research 
audiences, including practitioners, policymakers, program administra- 
tors, teachers, public and private funding sources, and the media; 

promote the dissemination of research findings in forms that are usable 
by policymakers and the general public; 

develop procedures for disseminating research reports and published 
research papers to the media throughout the country; and 

recognize and reward contributions made to the profession by research 
and promote such recognition on the part of the larger society. 

• NASW should strengthen research contributions to practice by appointing 
two career researchers as members of each of its Practice Commissions. 



• NASW should affirm the principle that the primary rationale for publication 
of its professional journals is the dissemination of practice-relevant, research- 
based information to practitioners and students. 

• NASW journals should publish increased numbers of empirical research- 
based articles that address issues of professional practice, including direct 
service, program design, and policy, in order to increase recognition of the 
importance of research to practice. 

• NASW should develop user r riendly publications and other forms of commu- 
nication that augment the existing scholarly journals. Research newsletters 
should be creatod to translate, summarize, and highlight the relevance of 
current research tor practice. 
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• NASW should publish annual reviews of social work research that offer 
comprehensive analyses of research in selected areas. 

• NASW should introduce a feature section in the NASWNEWSthat reports on 
research which can be of use to social work practitioners. 

• NASW should offer sessions at each Professional Conference that are 
devoted to the empirical anaiysis jj social work practice and programs. 
Members of field-of-practice associations and persons from allied professions 
and disciplines should be encoun ^ed to participate. 

• NASW should offer empirical re search-based continuing education work- 
shops and in-service training programs through its state end local chapters. 
These programs should summarize research findings that are relevant tor 
practice and should teach research methods and tools that can be applied by 
practitioners in agency settings. 

Ths Council on Socia! Work Education (CSWE) 

« CSWE should establish an Office for the Advancement of Research in Social 
Work to: 

promote and facilitate research education and research development 
within social work education programs; 

provide information to social work education programs about models of 
effective research development; 

establish, together with NADD and GADE, a 10-year program to double 
the number of schools of social workthat have active programs of faculty 
research; 

develop plans to strengthen research education in baccalaureate and 
master's degree programs; 

de*'?lop, in cooperation with GADE and NADD, guidelines for research 
education in social work doctoral programs; 

serve as a clearinghouse for materials to be used in the design of research 
training curriculums; 

distribute information on research training through newsletters and 
other dissemination channels; 

develop a national strategy to meruit and support an increased number 
of doctoral students from African American, Hispanic Nat've American, 
and Asian-Pacific Islander backgrounds; and 
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seek funding from a consortium of national foundations to support 
doctoral students who are interested in research concerning social work 
practice and critical social problems. 

• CSWE should request social work education programs to prepare a yearly 
report on funded research programs, identifying research topics, funding 
sources, and principal investigators, 

• In its next Curriculum Policy Statement, the CSWE Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy should: 

recognize the importance of research education and the production of 
practice-relevant research in the educational mission of baccalaureate 
and master's degree programs; and 

recognize the importance of recruiting students who are interested in 
research and of advising students about research career pathways in 
social work that can link resecirch education at the baccalaureate, mas- 
ter's, and doctoral levels. 

• The accreditation standards of the CSWE Commission on Accreditation 
should be strengthened to: 

support the development of adequate research competencies by all 
students in baccalaureate and master's degree programs; 

require accreditation review teams to pay specific attention to the quality 
of research leaching and the integration of research experiences into all 
aspects of the baccalaureate and master's degree curriculums; 

promote increased linkage between research teaching and practice 
methods teaching; 

require that all areas of the foundation curriculum, including practice 
methods, be based on knowledge derived to the fullest extent possible 
from research in social work and from related professions or disciplines; 
and 

establish expectations for research competency on the part of practicum 
instructors, 

• CSWE, through the Commission on Accreditation, should require that 
textbooks for practice method courses be based to the fullest extent possible 
on research-based knowledge from social work and allied professions and 
disciplines. It should establish a system for evaluating the research content of 
widely used textbooks In doing so, it should draw upon teams of experienced 
practitioners and research scholars. 
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• CSWE should give high priority at the Annual Program Meeting to presenta- 
tions based on empirical research and should encourage participation by 
members of field-of-practice associations and persons from allied professions 
and disciplines. 

• CSWE should establish poster sessions for research presentations at its An- 
nual Program Meeting. 

• CSWE should publicize research opportunities, announcements, and reports 
in the exhibits at Annual Program Meetings. 

• CSWE should request schools of social work to prepare a yearly report about 
their funded research programs, identifying research topics, funding sources, 
and principal investigators. 

Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education in Social Work 
(GADE) 

• GADE, in cooperation with NADD, should develop guidelines for the 
enhancement of research training in doctoral programs, including mecha- 
nisms for assessing the quality of doctoral programs and identifying the 
resources required to establish and maintain quality. It should make this 
information available to universities with doctoral programs in social work and 
universities that are considering such programs. 

Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors (BPD) 

• BPD should supportthe strengthening of research education in baccalaureate 
programs through faculty development workshops, consultations, and faculty 
exchanges among baccalaureate and master's degree programs. 

National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of Social 
Work (NADD) 

• NADD should support the strengthening of research education in master's 
degree programs through faculty development workshops, consultations, and 
faculty exchanges among master's degree programs. 

• NADD, in cooperation with \DE, should develop guidelines for enhance- 
ment of research training in doctoral programs, including mechanisms for 
assessing the quality of doctoral programs and identifying the resources 
required to establish and maintain quality. 

American Association of State Social Work Boards (AASSWB) 

• AASSWB should be urged to increase the proportion of questions on 
licensing examinations for baccalaureate graduates that deal with research 
methodology and the ability to understand research reports. 
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• AASSWB should be urged to increase the proportion of questions on 
licensing examinations for master's degree graduates that deal with research 
methodology, the ability to understand research reports, and the ability to use 
research procedures to evaluate professional practice. 

OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Support for research training and research development should also come 
from federal agencies other than NIMH that are responsible for service 
programs in fields of social work practice. 

• The Administration for Children dnd Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, should establish a long-term plan for the support of doctoral 
research education, research career development, and research support that 
focuses on research dealing with children, youths, families, and persons with 
developmental disabilities. 

• Institutes in the National Institutes of Health (for example, the National 
Institute on Aging), as well as the National Institute on Drug Abuse and the 
National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, should develop system- 
atic programs of support for research career development in areas of social 
work that coincide with their research priorities. 

• The Department of Veterans Affairs (VA/ should increase the opportunities 
for social workers to participate in VA research training fellowships and senior 
research fellowships. 

SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Social work education programs are responsible for strengthening research 
education and research development on the most fundamental level — through 
the curriculums of baccalaureate and master's degree programs, v hrough 
doctoral education, through their support and encouragement of faculty 
researchers, and through the development of research partnerships with 
service agencies. 

Baccalaureate and Master's Degree Programs 

• Baccalaureate social work programs should: 

increase significantly the attention given tc research based knowledge in 
the teaching of practice rmthods and to the use of research methods to 
examine practice effectiveness; 

emphasize the importance of using and producing research that is related 
to social work practice; 

provide opportunities for all students to participate directly in research 
activities, including academic-based research projects, research projects 
in practicums, and summer research experiences; 
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train all students in the use of computers so they can access software 
programs and data bases that support practice and research activities; 
and 

recruit students who are interested in a research career and provide them 
with opportunities for a specialized practicum that includes research 
experiences, 

• Instruction in research methods in baccalaureate degree programs should 
focus on the competencies to be expected of baccalaureate degree graduates. 
At least the following should be expected: 

ability to define practice issues in research terms; 

ability to search for and locate research studies relevant to specific 
practice problems and to employ a variety of computerized data bases; 

ability to comprehend and critically evaluate the validity and reliability of 
research studies; 

ability to apply in practice research findings that are relevant to assess- 
ment, planning, intervention, impiementation, and practice evaluation; 

ability, under supervision, to use research tools in practice and to evaluate 
the quality and effectiveness of one's own practice; and 

ability to contribute to the implementation of research activities in service 
agencies. 

• Master's degree social work programs should; 

increase significantly the attention given to research-based knowledge in 
the teaching of practice methods and to the use of research methods to 
examine practice effectiveness; 

emphasize the importance of using and producing research tha* is related 
to social work practice; 

provide opportunities for all students to participate directly in research 
activities, including academic-based research projects, research projects 
in practicums, and summer research experiences; 

train all students in the use of computers so they can access software 
programs and data bases that support practice and research activities; 
and 

recruit and advise students who are interested in a research career and 
provide them with opportunities for either an advanced practice concen- 
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tration in research which emphasizes the research/practice connection, 
or a research-intensive practicum. 

• Master's degree programs should include in their admission information the 
expectation that applicants will have had undergraduate courses in statistics 
and research methodsor be prepared to take a placementexamination in these 
curriculum areas. 



• Instruction in research methods in master's degree program* should focus 
on the competencies to be expected of master's degree graduates, including 
the following: 

ability to define practice issues in research terms; 

ability to retrieve from a variety of computerized data bases research 
studies relevant to specific problems in the student's area of advanced 
practice; 

ability to comprehend and evaluate critically the validity and reliability of 
research studies; 

ability to apply in practice research findings that pertain to assessment, 
planning, intervention, implementation, and practice evaluation; 

ability to use research skills independently to evaluate one's own practice 
effectiveness; 

ability to serve as a research team member and to apply quantitative and 
qualitative technical skills in research design and analysis; 

ability to teach supervisees how to use research methods and findings; 
and 



in master's degree programs that offer a concentration in research, the 
ability to assume responsibility, under supervision, for research design 
and proposal preparation. 

• Baccalaureate and master's degree programs should make use of the NIMH 
Minority Access to Research Careers (MARC) program for early identification 
of persons interested in research careers, including intensive summer work- 
shops and mentoring relationships with active researchers, and the Supple- 
ments for Underrepresented Minorities in Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search Support by ADAMHA. 

• Baccalaureate and master's degree programs should encourage faculty to 
infuse research content and skills into the professional curriculum by: 

giving faculty released time from teaching duties to take additional 
instruction in research; 
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increasing recognition of faculty research productivity and of faculty 
initiatives to engage students in research; and 

designing programs of in-service research training for practicum instruc- 
tors, as well as opportunities for them to participate in collaborative 
school/agency research initiatives. 

Doctoral Degree Programs 

• School? of social work with doctoral programs and those considering doc- 
toral programs and their universities should examine issues of quality and 
effectiveness in doctoral programs, the resources required for developing and 
maintaining a strong doctoral research program, and the resources available 
for support for full-time doctoral students. 

• Schools of social work should strive to recruit doctoral students earlier in their 
professional careers. 

• Schools of social work should experiment with combined master's/doctoral 
programs for individuals who have a strong undergraduate background in 
research. Such programs should include provisions for an extended practice 
residency during the precandidacy period or following the completion of 
requirements for candidacy. 

• Schools of social work should provide sufficient financial support to make 
full-time study feasible for all precandidacy doctoral students. 

• Schools of social work should be encouraged to use research assistant posi- 
tions in RO 1 research grants to support predoctoral students at financial levels 
that are consistent with their educational and professional backgrounds. 

• Schools of social work should support the option of a postdoctoral appoint- 
ment for doctoral graduates prior to appointment as a junior faculty member. 

• Schools of social work, in cooperation with the NIMH Office for Social Work 
Mental Health Research Development, should make special efforts to recruit 
and retain doctoral students from ethnically diverse backgrounds. These 
efforts should include provisions for intensive summer research workshops 
and for affiliations with research mentors. 

• Schools of social work should be urged to make use of resources available 
through the NIMH MARC program and the Minority Fellows program to 
support douoral students from African American, Hispanic, Native American, 
and Asian-Paoific Islander backgrounds. 

• Schools of social work should be encouraged to use Supplements for Un- 
derrepresented Minorities in Biomedical and Behavioral Research Support 
and the provisions cf the Minority Institution Research Development Program 
(MIRDP). 
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• Doctoral programs should increase the rigor and sophistication in their 
teaching of research methods and analytic techniques and in their application 
of these techniques to the study of practice-related issues. 

• Doctoral programs should employ more researchers from other academic 
departments to teach specialized research procedures that are applicable to 
practice. 

• Doctoral programs should require hands-on research experiences through- 
out the course of study, including research practicums, research internships, 
and research assistantships. 

• Doctoral programs should provide students with the knowledge and skills 
that are essential for obtaining research support. 

• Doctoral programs should apply .stringent admission standards and should 
require master's-level research competency as a prerequisite for admission. 

• Regardless of their specific program objectives, all doctoral programs in 
social work should adopt the following expectations for research competen- 
cies: 

ability to select and apply complex research designs; 

ability to select and apply sophisticated statistical tools, including multi- 
variate and causal modeling techniques; 

ability to design and execute independently complex research studies, 
including experimental and quasi-experimental designs, organizational, 
program, and policy analyses, and qualitative field studies; and 

ability to write competitive research proposals in the student's special- 
ized research area(s). 

• Post-master's degree education programs that include social work students 
shouid give greater attention to research training and to opportunities for 
students to participate in multidisciplinary research. 

Research Support 

• Social work education programs should ensure that practice-relevant 
research and dissemination of the results of such research are essential 
elements of their institutional mission. 

• Universities and colleges, in collaboration with social work education 
programs, should fund technical assistance and research support activities 
that enable such programs to achieve their dual missions of knowledge 
building and teaching. 
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• Schools of social work, and the colleges and universities in which they are 
located, should develop faculty research career policies and procedures that 
promote growth in practice-relevant research and in the scientific knowledge 
base of the profession. 

• Universities and colleges, in collaboration with social work education pro- 
grams, should ensure that resources, such as reduced teaching loads, funds for 
conference travel, research leaves, and released time from teaching, are 
readily available in the early stages of research development. 

• Social work education programs should take the initiative in developing on- 
going research partnerships with community service agencies. They should 
provide technical assistance about research problems, while collaborating 
agencies should make available research opportunities for students and 
faculty. Service agencies should also be encouraged to collaborate with 
research institutes and centers. 

• Social work education programs should make clear their supportfor practice- 
relevant research by making appropriate adjustments in faculty work loads. 

• Social work education programs should provide support sp< cifically for the 
development of research careers by beginning faculty members and encour- 
age them to participate in multidisciplinary, long-term research. 

• Social work education programs should increase significantly the attention 
given to research-based knowledge in the teaching of practice methods and to 
the use of research methods to examine practice effectiveness. 

• Social work education programs should strive to develop multidisciplinary 
research initiatives that address critical issues in the areas of social policy, 
social work practice, and program design. 

• Social work education programs and service agencies should support the 
development of career opportunities for researchers/practitioners and should 
recognize the research contributions of such individuals. 

• Social work education programs should encourage the development of 
research information-sharing networks among their own faculty members, 
faculty from related academic departments, and professional personnel in 
service agencios. 

• Schools of social work should establish research scientist positions for 
researchers who have long-term funding. These research scientists would 
conduct major studies related to the needs of practitioners, provide advanced 
research training for pre- and postdoctoral students, and exert national 
leadership in research development. 

• Schools of social work and social service agencies should create jobs for 
teachers/researchers and researchers/practitioners. 
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• Schools of social work should make maximum use of available minority 
supplements to incl ude such researchers in existing federally funded research 
projects. 

• Faculty members should take increased responsibility for incorporating 
research-based information in the teaching of practice methods. 

• Schools of social work should offer continuing education and in-service 
training programs that are based on empirical research. These programs 
should summarize research methods and tools that can be applied by practi- 
tioners in agency settings. 

SERVICE AGENCIES 

• National associations of service agencies should promote practice-relevant 
research and dissemination of the research findings as essential elements of 
their institutional mission. 

• National associations of service agencies should encourage and support the 
participation of local agencies in research partnerships with schools of social 
work. 

• Executives of state and local service agencies should promote practice- 
relevant research and dissemination of the research findings as essential 
elements of their institutional mission. 

• Executives of state and local service agencies should promote the establish- 
ment of agency-based researcher/practitioner positions. Researchers/ practi- 
tioners should work with researchers in social work education programs to 
formulate and implement research that deals with practice issues. 

• Service agencies, including teaching hospitals, nonprofit agencies, state 
departments of human services, and departments of mental health, should 
provide research practicum experiences for doctoral students. 

Concerted action on the part of social work education programs, professional 
associations, service organizations, and federal research agencies to strengthen 
research resources in social work can dramatically increase the scope and 
power of the body of knowledge used by social work practitioners. In turn, 
improvements in effectiveness in professional practice can significantly im- 
prove the quality of life for untold numbers of Americans and strengthen their 
capacity to confront the critical social problems which today impact the lives 
of individuals, families, and communities. The Task Force believes that the 
recommendations set forth here constitute a very modest investment that can 
yield immense benefits for our society. 
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APPENDIX A 
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TASK FORCE TIMELINE 



Cctober 1988 - Lewis L. Judd, MD, Dif ector of the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), appointed members of theTask Force on Social Work Research. 

October 6, 1988- Lewis L. Judd, MD, Director of NiMH, addressed the Educators 
Symposium on Social Work Research sponsored by the Council on Social 
Work Education (CSWE), the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Educa- 
tion in Social Work (GADE), and the National Association of Deans and 
Directors of Schools of Social Work (NADD), Columbus, OH. Focused on the 
role of research in the social work profession. 

November 10, 1988- Lewis L. Judd, MD, Director of NIMH, addressed a session 
of the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) Professional Confer- 
ence, Philadelphia, PA. Focused on the role of research in the social work 
profession. 

November 22, 1988 - First meeting of the Task Force, Washington, DC, with 
Lewis L. Judd, MD, Director of NIMH. 

February 2-3, 1989 - Task Force meeting, San Diego, CA. General program of 
work developed. 

March 1989 - Task Force dissemination of Information Summary I. 

May 1989 - National Board meeting, National Federation of Societies for the 
Advancement of Clinical Social Work, Washington, DC. 

June 2-3, 1989 - Task Force meeting, Austin, TX. Plans approved for five 
commissioned research projects and for subcommittee assignments. 

July 1 ,989 - Task Force Chair met with the Research Council of the National 
Association of Black Social Workers, Chicago, IL. Task Force dissemination of 
Information Summary II. 

September 1989 - Task Force participation in Research, Development, and 
Evaluation Conference, APWA, in Washington, DC, and the NIMH Public/ 
Academic Linkages (PAL) Conference in Bethesda, MD. 

October 1989 - Meetings with Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Educa- 
tion, Knoxville, TN, and Uniformed Services Social Workers, San Francisco, 
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CA. Tas< Force open meeting at NASW Professional Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, CA. 

November 3-4, 1989 - Task Force meeting, Washington, DC. Initial materials 
from subcommittees and reports on initial data gathering on research produc- 
tivity. 

November 1989 - NIMH Workshop on Social Work Research and Community- 
based Mental Health Services, Rockville, MD. Meeting with NADD, San Anto- 
nio, TX. Report to National Advisory Mental Health Council, NIMH, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

December 1989 - Task Force dissemination of Information Summary III. 

January 1990 - Meetings with NASW Board, Tampa, FL, and NASW Commis- 
sion on Health/Mental Health, Washington, DC. 

February 2-3, 1990 - Task Force meeting, Berkeley, CA. Discussed final report 
structure and content. / 

February 1990 - Meeting with West Coast Hispanic Researchers, San Jose, CA. 
Task Force participation in the ivlational Association of State Mental Health 
Program Directors' First Annual Conference on State Mental Health Services 
Research, Bethesda, MD, and the Child Welfare League of America Conference 
on Research, Washington, DC. Chair of Task Force met with the NASW 
Commission on Family and Primary Associations and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Public Child Welfare Administrators, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

March 1990 - Meeting with CSWE Board attheCSWE Annual Program Meeting, 
Reno, NV. Meeting with constituency groups, including: NADD, Hispanic 
Faculty Caucus, Black Faculty Caucus. Meeting with Family Service America, 
Directors of Professional Services, San Antonio, TX. 

June 1-2, 1990 - Task Force meeting, Cleveland, OH. Discussed preliminary 
recommendations. 

June 17-20, 1990 - Task Force Chair participated in Conference on Research on 
Prevention of Mental Disorders, Bethesda, MD. 

September 1990 - Task Force dissemination of Information Summary IV. 

October 2-3, 1990- Task Force meeting, New Y" NY. Draft chapters for final 
report prepared. 

October 10-12, 1990 - Task Force Chair participated in GADE meeting, Minnea- 
polis, MN. 
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November 1990 - NADD meeting, Boston, MA. Task Force Networking Session 
atthe NASW Professional Conference, Boston, MA. Meetings of theTask Force 
Chair with NASW Communications Commission and NASW Legislative 
Committee. 

December 1990 - Hispanic Social Work Researchers Conference, San Jose, CA. 

January 18, 1991 - Written progress report to NASW Board of Directors. 

February 5, 1991 - Task Force Chair presented progress report to National 
Advisory Mental Health Council, Washington, DC. 

February, 8-9, 1991 - Task Force meeting, Los Angeles, CA. Met with Alan I. 
Leshner, PhD, Acting Director of NIMH. Considered recommendationsfor draft 
report. 

March 14-17, 1991 - Report to constituency groups in connection with CSWE 
Annual Program Meeting, New Orleans, LA. Groups included NADD, CSWE 
Board, GADE, Black Educators, Hispanic/Latino Educators, Asian-Pacific Is- 
lander Educators. 

May 10-11, 1991 - Task Kirce meeting in Miami, FL. Discussed draft of final 
report. 

July 9-10, 1991 - Final Task Force meeting, Washington, DC. Adopted final 
report. 

September 1991 - Task Force dissemination of Information Summary V. 
November 11, 1991 - Report of Task Force published. 
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APPENDIX B 



ANNOTATED LIST OF STUDIES 



Conducted by Task Force Staff 

Survey of the Deans and Directors of Social Work Education Programs 

Survey of Identified Research Centers 

Survey of Research Faculty in MSW Programs 

Survey of Research Faculty in BSW Programs 

Content Analysis of BSW and MSW Research Course Syllabi 

Survey of Social Work Faculty 

Analysis of Social Work Faculty Curricula Vitae 

Survey of Social Work Field Practicum Directors 

Survey of NASW Members Identified as Researchers 

Survey of Social Work AII-3ut-Dissertation Doctoral Students 

Research Support Patterns in Schools of Social Work 

Analysis of Social Work Practice Textbooks 

Continuing Education Programs: NASW Chapters and Schools of Social Work 
Contract Studies 

Mandated Opportunities for Social Work Researchers 
Survey of NASW Membership 

An Assessment of the Research Literature in Social Work, Part I 
An Assessment of the Research Literature in Social Work, Part II 
National Survey of Social Work Doctoral Graduates: Preliminary Findings 
National Survey of Social Work Doctoral Graduates: The Research Productivity 

of Social Work Doctoral Graduates: 1960-1988 
Qualitative Summary and Evaluation of Open-ended Question: National 

Survey of Social Work Doctoral Graduates 
Survey of Research Training in Social Work Doctoral Programs 

Survey of the Deans and Directors of Social Work 
Education Programs 

From March through November 1989, a survey was conducted of deans and 
directors of undergraduate and graduate social work education programs. A 
total of 483 questionnaires were mailed; 227 usable responses were returned 
(48% response rate). Responses were received from 145 undergraduate pro- 
grams and 82 graduate programs. The survey requested information about 
faculty and about research activities. This included a list of names of individu- 
als who were considered full-time members of academic faculty, as well as the 
names of faculty it imbers responsible for teaching research methods. Other 
information requested included: the number of funded research proposals 
between 1985 and 1988 and the subject areas of those proposals, the types of 
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support provided for research studies by faculty members, and identification 
of linkages with academic and nonacademic organizations involved in social 
work research. 

Survey of Identified Research Centers 

Between September 1989 and April 1991, a brief request for information was 
sentto research centers that were identified by the deans and directors of social 
work education programs and by others. The purpose of the questionnaire was 
to identify organizations involved in social work research activities, including 
research centers in schools of social work, research centers directed by social 
workers, and research centers that included social work researchers or that 
dealt with social work related topics. The questionnaire included a request for 
a description of the center; its scope of activities, including its methods of 
funding; a list of researchers on the staff and their most recent degree; a list of 
current research projects and those completed during the last program year, 
including the source(s) of funding for those studies; and a \\ e A of currently 
available research reports or publications. A total of 134 requests were mailed; 
63 centers (47%) responded. 

Survey of Research Faculty in MSW Programs 

A survey questionnaire was mailtu between June and October, 1989, to social 
work faculty identified as teachers of research methods in master's degree 
programs by the deans and directors of schools of social work. The question- 
naire sought information about the current patterns of research teaching and 
the perceptions of research faculty about research instruction, including the 
use of professional social work journals as teaching tools in research methods 
courses, the inclusion (and examples) of a research component in the prac- 
ticum, research textbooks used, information regarding the objectives of teach- 
ing research methods, and views about desirable chanoes in the research 
curriculum. The questionnaire included a request for a copy of the course 
syllabus used in the research methodology course taught. Of the 250 question- 
naires mailed, 173 were returned (69% response rate). 

Survey of Research Faculty in BSW Programs 

In May 1989, a survey questionnaire was mailed to social work faculty 
members who were identified as teachers of research methods in undergradu- 
ate social work programs. The survey was intended to provide the Task Force 
with information about current patterns of research teaching and faculty 
perceptions regarding the quality of research instruction. The questionnaire 
also sought information on the structure of the undergraduate program; the 
use of professional social work journals as teaching tools in the research 
methods course; research textbooks used; perceptions of research faculty 
regarding content, objectives, and recommended changes in research meth- 
ods in the undergraduate curriculum; and the role of research in the practicum. 
The survey also requested a copy of the most recent syllabus used in teaching 
the research methods course. A total of 200 surveys were mailed and 101 were 
returned (51% response rate). 
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Content Analysis of BSW and MSW Research Course Syllabi 

Of the 274 responses received from teachers of research, 205 included a copy 
of the research course syllabus used. Analysis of the syllabi focused on inclu- 
sion of qualitative and quantitative methods, the content of research methods 
in courses, *he inclusion of statistical content, and the textbooks used in 
teaching research methods. Course requirements were also analyzed. 

Survey of Social Work Faculty 

Between October 1989 and January 1990, a survey questionnaire was sent to 
2,173 graduate and undergraduate social work faculty members. Faculty lists 
were provided by the deans and directors of social work education programs. 
Atotal of 922 (42%) usable responses were returned, including 230 responses 
from undergraduate social work faculty, 678 responses from graduate social 
work faculty, and 14 responses from medical school social work faculty. The 
questionnaire asked for information about teaching patterns, areas of research 
activities, utilization of social work journals, involvement and role in research 
in the past 5 years, primary research methods used, product(s) of research 
activities, forms of research support percent of time bought out, and general 
demographics. A copy of a current curriculum vitae was also requested. 

Analysis of Curricula V> lae of Social Work Facult 

A total of 644 curricula v J, :ae were received as part of the larger survey of social 
work faculty. Of these, 382 reflected research activities between 1980 and 1989. 
Information regarding the respondent's educational level and background, 
research activities external to the school, products or results of research 
activities, writings about research methods, and participation in federal re- 
search funding panels was obtained from this source. 

Survey of Social Work Practicum Directors 

In February 1990, a questionnaire was sent to 493 deans and directors of social 
work programs, who were asked to give the request to practicum directors. Of 
the 210 (43%) returned, 163 were from undergraduate programs and 47 were 
from graduate programs. The questionnaire requested information on the 
structure of the field placement, inclusion of research in the practicum policy 
manual, methods and instruments used to instruct students in evaluation of 
practice, total number of students in the field in 1990, student involvement in 
research- related activities as part of practicum, research training for practicum 
instructors, application of research methods as part of student evaluation, 
research-based placements, number of students in these placements, availa- 
bility and type of technical research assistance to practicum agencies, the role 
of research faculty in the design of the practicum and curriculum, and sugges- 
tions for improving the role of research in the practicum. 

Survey of IMASW Members Identified as Researchers 

Using a list provided by the National Association of Social Workers, a survey 
of NASW members who had identified research as their primary professional 
activity was conducted in February 1990. A total of 485 questionnaires were 
mailed. Based on an adjusted total of 441 (subtracting the undeliverables from 
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the original total), 155 (35%) usable responses were returned. The purpose of 
the survey was to gather information about the production, utilization, and 
dissemination of research in social work settings, as well as information 
regsrding individual career paths.The questionnaire asked for information 
regarding the type of organizational employment setting; the existence of a 
designated research department or unit, its function and funding source; 
linkages with academic institutions and the names of those institutions; 
products of the research activitiesof the organization; and internal and external 
maans of disseminating research findings. Information regarding individual 
research activities, research career activities, and individual demographics 
was also gathered. 

Survey of All-But-Dissertcjtion Doctoral Students in Social Work 

From May through July 1990, a survey questionnaire was mailed to a propor- 
tional random sample of social work doctoral students who had completed all 
requirements except the dissertation (ABD). Lists of ABD students were 
obtained from directors of social work doctoral programs. A total of 251 
questionnaires were mailed and 156 (62%) were returned. The questionnaire 
requested information regarding research training and education, research 
content in doctoral education, future career plans, and individual demograph- 
ics. Additional information about motivations for entering a social work 
doctoral program, factors affecting choice of a doctoral program, opportuni- 
tiesfor participation in research whilein the doctoral program, and dissertation 
research activities was also collected. 

Research Support Patterns in Schools of Social Work 

A request was sent in November 1990 to the deans and directors of schools of 
social work with doctoral programs asking for information about their experi- 
ence in developing and supporting funded research activities. The original 
inquiry went to 55 schools of social work, including those with doctoral 
programs. A total of 22 (40%) schools responded. The inquiry included ques- 
tions about experience with the federal research review process. 

Analysis of Social Work Practice Textbooks 

The following six social work practice textbooks were analyzed for contents 
reflecting both research methods and research findings: 

Brill, N. (1990). Working with people: The helping process (4th edition). 

New York: Addison-Wesley. 
Compton, B., & Galaway, B. (1984). Social work processes (3rd edition). 

Homewood, IL: Dorsey Press. 
Hepworth, D. H., & Larsen, J. (1982). Direct social work practice: Theory 

and skills. Homewood, IL: Dorsey Press. 
Sheafor, B.W., Horejsi, C.R., & Horejsi, G.A. (1988). Techniques and 

guidelines for social work practice. Newton, MA: Allyn and Bacon. 
Shulman, L. (1979). The skills of helping individuals and groups. Itasca, 

IL: F.E. Peacock. 

Zastrow, C. (1981). The practice of social work. Homewood, IL: Dorsey 
Press. 
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Continuing Education Programs: NASW Chapters and Schools of 
Social Work 

To examine the nature of research education opportunities for practicing social 
workers through continuing education, a request for information was sent in 
June 1989 to 56 NASW state chapters and to 107 social work education pro- 
grams. The request focjsed on continuing education programs sponsored 
from September 1987 through August 1988. Ofthe64 (39%) responses, 2C .ere 
from NASW chapters and 44 from schoolsof social work. A list of all continuing 
education programs was composed and analyzed for research content. 

Mandated Opportunities for Social Work Researchers. The Na- 
tional Center for Social Policy and Practice, Silver Spring, MD. 
Fin M | report, October 1989 (contract study). 

To determine what opportunities exist for social work research as a result of 
federal legislation, the National Center for Social Policy and Practice was 
commissioned by the Task Force to carry out an analysis of current federal 
legislation that provides research funding, mandates research and program 
evaluation in areas of concern to social workers, or provides for the education 
of social work researchers. The final report of the National Center for Social 
Policy and Practice provided a listing of current federal legislative provisions, 
outside of the National Institutes of Health, for the direct funding of research 
and research program training, or programmatic provisions requiring re- 
search. 

Survey of NASW Membership (contract study). 

A random sample of 2,200 NASW members was conducted in order to obtain 
information on current sources of professional income, professional practice 
activities, professional practice knowledge-building activities, current research 
training and education activities, and individual demographic information. 
Robert Harris, PhD, School of Social Work, Virginia Commonwealth University, 
prepared the survey instrument, data collection and data entry were conducted 
by the National Association of Social Workers, data analysis was carried out by 
Task Force staff. A total of 923 (42%) questionnaires were returned. 

An Assessment of the Research Literature in Social Work, Part I. 
Mark Fraser, PhD, Principal Investigator, and Mary Jane Taylor, 
Project Director, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Final report. 
May 21, 1990 (contract study). 

The purpose of this two-part review of social work publications was to examine 
the degree to which social work publications are based on systematic research, 
what research methodologies characterize the social work literature, the 
subjects of the research, and whether or not the research methods used by 
social work researchers have changed over time. The following 10 journals 
were examined: Administration in Social Work, Behavioral Research and 
Therapy, Child and Adolescent Social Work, Child Welfare, Journals of Geron- 
tology, Social Work in Education, Social Work in Health Care, Social Work with 
Groups (1985-1988), The Journal of Sociology and Social Welfare, and Social 
Casework (1977-1988). 
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An Assessment off th« Social Wr.rk Literature: Trends in Social 
Work Research, Part II. Principal Investigator: Charles Glisson, 
PhD, College off Social Work, University off Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Final report. May 15, 1990 (contract study). 

Part two of the review of social work publicationslo determine the nature of the 
research reported in the social work literature and to identify any changes in the 
research that had occurred in the previous 12 years. Part two reviewed articles 
published in five social work journals from 1977 through 1988. The five journals 
were Journal of Social Service Research, Journal of Social Work Education, 
Social Service Review, Social Work, and Social Work Research and Abstracts. 

National Survey off Social Work Doctoral Graduates: Preliminary 
Findings. Presentation made ffor the Task Force on Social Work 
Research, Cleveland, OH. Robert G. Green, Principal Investigator, 
Elizabeth D. Hutchison, Co-Investigator, and Bibhuki K. Sar, Re- 
search Associate, School off Social Work, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond. Preliminary report, June 1, 1990 (contract 
study). 

In January 1990, a 16-page questionnaire was mailed to 3,145 graduates of 
social work doctoral programs who had received their degree between 1960 
and 1988. A total of 1,775 (64%) usable responses were returned, based on an 
adjusted number of 2,757 (after subtracting undeliverables and unusable 
responses). Presentation of preliminary findings included the response rate, 
individual demographic information, and research outcomes for graduates of 
social work doctoral programs (1960-1988). Also presented was background 
information on the survey, sample definition and selection of survey partici- 
pants, questionnaire development and pretesting, and data collection. 

National Survey off Social Work Doctoral Graduates: The Research 
Productivity off Social Work Doctoral Graduates: 1960-1988. 
Robert G. Green, Principal Investigator, Elizabeth D. Hutchison, Co- 
Investigator, and Bibhuki K. Sar, Research Associate, School off 
Social Work, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond. Final 
report, September 1, 1990 (contract study). 

The objectives of this report were to describe research outcomes for 1,77b 
graduates of social work doctoral programs (1960-1988), identify a group of 
"productive researchers," and identify attributes which distinguish this "pro- 
ductive" group from others. 

Qualitative Summary and Evaluation off Open-ended Question. Part 
II off the National Survey off Social Work Doctoral Graduates: The 
Research Productivity off Social Work Doctoral Graduates: 1960- 
1988. Robert G. Green, Principal Investigator, Mary K. Rodwell, 
Co-Investigator, and Wesley £. Pullman, Research Associate, 
School off Social Work, Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Richmond. Final report, January 1, 1991 (contracted study). 
This report is a qualitative analysis of responsesto the final item on the 16-page 
questionnaire completed by respondents to the National Survey of Social 
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Work Doctoral Graduates. The open-ended request was, "Please add any 
recommendations you have for the improvement of doctoral education in 
social work." A total of 783 responses were analyzed. 

Survey of Research Training in Social Work Doctoral Programs. 
Mark W. Fraser, Principal Investigator, Jefferey M. Jenson, Co- 
Principal Investigator, and Robert E. Lewis, Co-Principal Investiga- 
tor, Social Work Research Institute, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Final report. May 21, 1990 (contract study). 
Descriptive information about research training in social work doctoral pro- 
grams was obtained through a mail survey and follow-up telephone interviews 
with directors of 47 social work doctoral education programs. These individu- 
als were identilied through the Group for the Advancement of Doctoral 
Education. Information collected included descriptive information on the 
doctoral program; research prerequisites; doctoral research and statistical 
course content requirements, and teaching methods; dissertation and exami- 
nation procedures; and faculty research and resources. 
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APPENDIX C 



SOCIAL WORK ASSOCIATIONS 
AND INTEREST GROUPS 



The following is a list of social work associations, national associations of 
service agencies, and multidisciplinary associations including social work that 
the Task Force identified during the course of their work. Those social work 
associations and national agency associations which had been identified prior 
to January 1, 1991, were sent letters asking for comments on a series of 
questions related to the development of research resources within social work. 
The asterisk indicates those associations which provided written responses to 
the questions. In other instances, there were telephone conversations with 
association officers. 

Social Work Education Associations 

Council on Social Work Education 

Commission on Minority Concerns 

Commission on the Role and Status of Women 

Commission on Lesbian Women and Gay Men 
Association of Baccalaureate Program Directors 
National Association of Deans and Directors of Schools of Social Work 
Group for the Advancement of Doctoral Education in Social Work 
Association on Community Organization and Social Administration 
Social Welfare Policy and Policy Practice Group* 
Hispanic/Latino Social Work Educators* 
Asian-Pacific Islander Faculty Association 
Black Social Work Educators 
Social Welfare History Group* 
Research Methods Interest Group* 
Study Group for Philosophical Issues 
National Committee for Gerontology in Social Work 
Group for the Study of Generalist and Advanced Generalist Practice 
Heid Educators, Directors, and Field Instructors 
Social Work Librarians 

f ieltf-uf-Practice Associations 

National Association of Black Social Workers, Research Council* 

Federal Social Workers Consortium 

National Association of Nephrology Social Workers 

Society for hospital Social Work Directors* 

Social \No\K Division, American Association for Mental Retardation* 
Social Work Group, Curriculum and Training Section, National Alliance for the 
Mentally III* 
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National Federation of Societies for Clinical Social Work 
Social Work Section, American Public Healtn Association* 
Association for the Advancement of Social Work with Groups 
Symposium on the Empirical Foundations of Group Work 
Bertha Capen Reynolds Society* 
National Association of Perinatal Social Workers 
National Network for Managers 
National Association of Social Workers 

Commission on Family and Primary Associations 

Commission on Education* 

Commission on Employment and Economic Support* 

Commission on Health/Mental Health 

Black Caucus 

Latino Caucus 

Native American Caucus 

Asian American Caucus 

Associations of Service Organizations 

National Association of Homes for Children 
Child Welfare League of America 
Family Service America 
United Way of America 

International Association of Psychosocial Rehabilitation Services 
America Public Wr' are Association 

National Association of Public Child Welfare Administrators 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Social Work Service* 
Air Force Social Work Service* 
Army Social Work Service 
Navy Social Work Service 
National Council on Aging* 

National Assembly of National Voluntary Health and Social Welfare 

Organizations 
National Council of Mental Health Centers 

Multidisciplinary Associations 

American Society on Aging 

Gerontological Society of America 

Association for Health Services Research 

Orthopsychiatry Association 

Employee Assistance Society of North America 

Society of Teachers of Family Medicine 

Mental Health Association of America, Prevention Coalition 

National Association for Family-Based Services 

National Consortium on Interprofessional Practice and Education 

American Congress of Medical Rehabilitation 

Adoption Researchers Network 

Qualitative Family Research Network 

American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy 

American Association of Spinal Cord Injury Psychologists and Social Workers 
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Other 

American Association of State Social Work Boards 
National Institute for Clinical Social Work Advancement 
American Board of Examiners in Clinical Social Work 
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